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Adorn Ce Beunte | 


(St. Thomas’ Hymn to the Blessed Sacrament.) 


Thee, O hidden Godhead, humbly I adore, 

Who beneath these symbols bidest evermore; 
To Thee my heart wholly subject longs to be 
For it fainteth well-nigh, contemplating Thee. 


Sight and taste and touch in Thee are all deceived,— 
Hearing only, here can safely be believed: 

I believe whatever God the Son hath taught,— 

Than His word of truth more true existeth nought. 


On the Cross was hidden Thy Godhead alone, 
But Thy manhood, too, lies hid on altar-throne: 
Both howe’er believing, firmly I profess, 

What the Good Thiefpled for, I too would possess. 


I Thy wounds like Thomas, cannot hope to see; 
Yet confess I firmly, Thee my God to be: 
Make me grow in Faith e’er stronger I implore, 
Make me trust more firmly, love Thee evermore. 


O Remembrance sacred of Thy death of pain! 
Living Bread that giveth life to man again: 

Grant my soul henceforward e’er on Thee may live 
And Thy loving Presence e’er to relish, give. 


Pelican so tender, Jesu Lord of mine, 

Cleanse me, unclean being, in that Blood of Thine! 
Whose each single droplet power hath to lave 

All the guilt of man and all the world to save. 


Jesu sweet, whom hid and veiled I here discern, 
Grant, I pray, the boon for which my heart doth yearn: 
That revealed in brightness I may see Thy Face, 

In Thy vision blessed, glorious in Thy grace. Amen. 


—E. J. Hornung, C. Ss. R. 











Father Tim Casey’s Assistant 
TRUE TO HIS WORD 


T. Z. AUSTIN, C. SS. R. 
Father Tim was absent from his parish on business that could not 
be dispensed with or postponed. He had promised his people to be 


back as soon as possible, and meanwhile declared he would leave them 
in very safe hands. 


“Father Tom Austin”’—he said with a twinkle in his eye, “will 
make you forget your old Father Tim in a short while and you'll be 
saying ‘Father Tim of happy memory’ within a week.” 


Father Tom started off on his work. On a memorandum Father 
Tim had pointed out some things that needed a looking after. First 
on the list was: 


1. Miss Evarista Bell Lanpher at St. Joseph’s Hospital—doctor 
says a hopeless case—sadly discontented. 

Father Tom shook his head as if he weren’t quite sure what he 
could do, but he resolved to try his best. 


“Miss Lanpher’s room?” he asked of the Sister who had charge 
of the floor at the Hospital. 


“Right here, Father. Come right in—she will be glad to speak to 
you, I’m sure.” 


“Before I go in, what does the doctor say of her case.” 


“Why, Father, it’s just hopeless. She is the child of wealthy 
parents—young and pretty too, and just slowly wasting away with con- 
sumption. It makes one feel bad to see her, and what makes it worse, 
she has given herself up to melancholy.” She rapped on the door just 
as she concluded. 


“Come in!” It was a sweet voice, but quite weak, that replied. 
When Father Austin walked in, the young lady—she must have been 
20 or thereabouts—looked surprised. 

“Oh,” she said, “I was expecting Father Casey. But, of course, 
I’m glad to see anybody.” 

“Father Austin,” said the Sister, “this is Miss Lanpher—Evarista.” 

“Glad to see you—you say you were expecting Father Tim Casey.” 

“Yes,—I do enjoy his talks so much. And there is one thing I 
wanted to ask him—are you taking his place in St. Mary’s?” 
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“Yes, so I am.” 

“Where is he, Father?” 

“He is on some business.” 

“Too bad; I am sure he could have solved my doubts as usual. 
But perhaps you can help me.” 

“Well, what is it? We can try.” 


“Father,” she said hesitatingly—as a sad longing look fell upon 
her really beautiful and innocent features. ‘“Look”—and she stretched 
out her arms—‘“oh, how I have prayed for health, and here I am just 
slowly dying—slowly but surely. Why aren’t my prayers heard?” 

“Why not?” said the priest. “Let me ask you a question. Aren’t 
your prayers heard? Why, God’s ear, so to speak, is close to your 
lips; your head rests upon His heart; every whisper of your heart is 
more audible to Him than the loudest voice on earth. You need not 
speak—you need not even move your lips: quicker than your dear 
mother reads your wishes, and more truly, does He see them as they 
rise in your heart. How can you ask—why aren’t they heard?” 

Miss Lanpher: “Heard—yes; oh, I suppose so —” 

Priest: “Oh ye of little faith!” 

Girl: (recognizing her mistake) “I mean, I know so, Father. I 
just get down in the mouth at times and I talk that way but I don’t 
mean it.” 

Priest: “Then don’t talk like that. If you know that your prayers 
are heard, then always affirm that, always be sure of it and remind 
yourself of it. It is the first step toward realizing that your prayers 
are granted.” 

Girl: “I will do better, Father. But I wanted to say, I know 
they are ‘heard’, as you say,—but why aren’t they granted?” 

Priest: ‘Now then, my little unbeliever, so you know that God 
hears your prayers, and yet believe that He does not grant them, and 
petulantly ask: why?” 

Girl: “That is putting it very harshly, Father—But oh, He must 
see how I long for health!” 

Priest: “Well, Evarista, just look at the matter apart from all 
other considerations. God is infinitely good. He wishes your well- 
being so much, that for your sake He died, and to make you realize 
it as a personal favor—for your sake He spreads out heaven’s blessings 
day by day—for your sake He is on the altar—for your sake He 
suffers Himself to be brought to this very room in Holy Communion— 
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for you He waits in heaven. This God hears your prayers, more 
clearly, more deeply than your mother could hear them, for He sees 
deep down into your heart the most secret longings that accompany 
or impel your prayers. Can it be that He will not grant them if it 
be at all compatible with His infinite attributes? Can you for a 
moment doubt that there must be some greater good that He wants 
to give you instead?” 

Girl: “No—when you look at it that way, no. And yet it is hard 
to die so young. And didn’t He say absolutely: whatever you ask 
the Father in my name, that will He give?” 

Priest: “Absolutely? that can hardly be, Evarista. That would 
mean, whether it be foolish or not—good or not!” 

Girl: “Yet, Father, He said so.” 

Priest: “But He could not have meant it absolutely. On the very 
face of it, that would be impossible. And if you look through His 
life you will find many indications of this. 

“He Himself was not heard; on one occasion His prayer was not 
granted; and it was a prayer such as no one has ever offered. Fer- 
vent? Ardent? Persevering? Humble? Ah, we can almost hear the 
pant of His sorrow-stricken heart, as in the midst of Mt. Olivet’s 
gloom on the first Maundy Thursday night He prayed: ‘Father, if it 
be possible, let this chalice pass for me.’ Three times He prayed— 
hour after hour He knelt on the rocks—sorrow pressed the blood from 
every pore. And this was He of whom the Father had three times 
declared: ‘This is my beloved Son in whom I am well pleased.’ Yet 
that prayer was not granted.” 

Girl: “Yes, Father, but He had added: ‘Yet not my will but 
Thine be done!” 

Priest: “May not that be a sign that no prayer is uttered in His 
name which has not that silent condition? Besides our Lord shows 
us in a short but beautiful parable that His words are really to be 
qualified. In Luke XI, He says: ‘Which of you, if he ask his father 
for bread, will he give him a stone? Or a fish, will he give him a 
serpent? Or if he shall ask an egg, will he reach him a scorpion? If 
you then, being evil, know how to give good gifts to your children, how 
much more will your Father from heaven give the good Spirit to them 
that ask Him?’ 

“Tt is possible, isn’t it, that a child finding a bottle in the street, may 
ask its mother for it under the impression that it is harmless and good. 
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But the mother recognizes that it may be dangerous, or even poison- 
ous. Will she, kind and loving though she be, give it? And if she 
does not, will you say: ‘She did not grant the child’s prayer?” What 
was it the child asked for? For its good, isn’t it—for love, for a 
pleasure. The mother in refusing gave it her love and care—gave it 
f.eedom from danger, gave it life perhaps. 

“Now may it not be that the children of the heavenly Father, while 
seeking happiness, ask just as foolishly, or at least just as ignorantly, 
for some particular blessing they find along their path to heaven—but 
which may in reality be very harmful to the attainment of their true 
happiness ? 

“Can you say God has refused such a prayer because He does not 
grant the very blessing they ask?” 

Girl: “No, Father, that is true.” 

Priest: ‘And our Lord seems to insinuate the same thing in this 
very passage, in which His promise seems to be made so absolutely ; 
He says: ‘Whatever you ask in my name.’ He is our Saviour. All 
that He did for us He did for our salvation, and who shall ever be 
able to fathom, to appreciate at its worth all that He actually did for 
us, from His coming down to earth up to His death on Calvary? 
Could we possibly say: if we ask anything not in accordance with our 
salvation, we would really be asking in His name?” 

Girl: “Ah, Father, all the time you have been speaking, all the 
time I have been complaining, I always felt that in my heart. But I 
do not think that it would be harmful to me to be cured. I would 
realize every day more and more, with each succeeding happiness I 
enjoyed, what a great favor He has bestowed on me, and would be 
careful never to abuse the gift.” 

Priest: “I feel quite confident of that, my child. But if you 
realize what heaven is, you would realize too, that as you lift your 
hands imploring for life, He is granting you a fuller, a nobler, an in- 
finitely happier life: He is answering your prayer far more richly 
than you ever dream. 

“T saw a child the other day struggling with its mother. The child 
was playing—its one craving was happiness. It wasn’t thinking at 
the time of any happiness but its play. Yet if it could think—if it 
realized what mother had at home for it, it would have thrown away 
its toys as worthless. The mother knew this. And lifting the child 
in her arms, despite its cries, brought it into the house, where its 
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father was waiting with new and splendid toys. At once all tears 
vanished, and its cries were changed into shouts of delight. 

“So you shall see—when our Lord carries you in His arms into 
His Father’s House, how richly He has answered your prayers for a 
little life!” 


Just then the girl’s mother came in. A smile of delight passed 
over the girl’s features. 


“Oh, mother,” she said, “please do take me out for a little while; 
it is so beautiful outside!” 

The mother bent down and kissed her tenderly and held her for a 
while to her heart. 

“Put your arms around me, my child,—so!” And they held each 
other in silent embrace. 

Father Casey’s assistant stood there and looked at the picture, 
visibly moved. When at last the mother released her child, the priest 
said : 

“Now, Evarista, did your mother grant your prayer . 

Girl: “I feel a happiness which could not be compared with any- 
thing else I might enjoy.” 

Priest: “True; and after all, what we crave is a love that is cer- 
tain, tender, undying, beautiful. We do not always see that such a 
love is only in God. But we shall see it—face to face—and then we 
shall know.” 

Girl: “Shall I stop praying, then?” 

Priest: ‘Why, certainly not. Continue to pray in a very childlike 
way, with perfect trust and confidence,’ feeling that God is near and 
is your tenderest father, and that our Blessed Lady is your most lov- 
ing mother. You will feel their love and the sweetness of their em- 
brace and that they are hearing your prayer even more richly than 
your mother did.” 

Girl: “And will they make me well?” 

Priest: “Well? Perhaps not that, for the same reason that your 
mother would never hear your prayer if you asked to stay in the hos- 
pital after you were well: she loves you so much, she would wish to 
have you at home with her. God may wish to have you with Him. 
But well? really well and happy? that they will sure do. And prayer 
will make you begin to see it.” Then he took up his hat and prepared 
to go. “Now, my little unbeliever,” he began as he shook hands. 
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Girl: “I don’t have to believe any more; I think I am beginning 
to see.” 


Walking On Hot Coals 


ST. ALPHONSUS LIGUORI. 


We must be fully persuaded that to obtain eternal salvation, it is 
not sufficient to wish to be saved. We must further use the means 
which have been left us by our Saviour. One of the most important 
means is the avoidance of the occasions of sin. It is impossible for 
any one who does not endeavor to flee the occasions of sin, especially 
in the matter of sensual pleasures, to avoid falling into sin. St. Philip 
Neri said: “In the war of the senses, the conquerors are the cowards 
who flee.” The occasion of sin is like a veil put before our eyes, so 
that we can see nothing else—neither God, nor hell, nor the resolutions 
we have made. 


The Scripture says, it is impossible to walk on burning coals with- 
out being burnt: “Or can he walk upon hot coals, and his feet not be 
burnt?” (Prov. V. 27.) So it is morally impossible for any one to 
put himself voluntarily into the occasion of sin and not fall, although 
he may have made a thousand resolutions and a thousand promises 
to God. This is clearly shown every day by the misery of so many 
poor souls who are plunged into vice for not avoiding the occasions. 
And here let those bear in mind who have contracted evil habits of 
impurity that, in order to restrain themselves, it is not enough merely 
to avoid those occasions which are absolutely proximate; for if they 
do not flee also those which are not altogether proximate, they will 
easily fall again. 

Hence the first thing we have to do to save our souls is to avoid 
evil occasions and dangerous companions. And we must in this matter 
do violence to ourselves, resolutely overcoming all human respect. It 
is true that we must not put confidence in our own strength, but only 
in the divine assistance. Still God wills that we do our share and not 
expose ourselves to danger unnecessarily. “Can a man walk upon hot 
coals, and his feet not be burnt?” 


High self-denial sometimes hides under an appearance of easy- 
going nature and a liking for the humorous side of things. 








A 100% Catholic Layman! 
HIS ANSWER TO A SOCIAL PROBLEM 


F. J. ROMER, C. SS. R. 


Every Catholic,—every young man in particular,—should be ac- 
quainted with the subject of this sketch. “Model of a Christian man 
of letters, dignified and humble, ardent friend of science, and firm 
champion of the Faith,” as the eminent historian, Guizot, characterizes 
him, his career is well calculated to inspire all who study it with a 
similar love of truth, zeal for their Faith, and practice of a truly 
Christian life. More Ozanams and more members of the Society of 
St. Vincent de Paul is a crying need of the hour, and would go far 
toward solving some of the social problems with which men are 
wrestling. 

Frederic Ozanam was born at Milan in Italy April 23, 1813, of 
good Catholic parents. “In the midst of an age of scepticism,” he 
wrote many years later, “God gave me the grace of being born in the 
faith. As a child He set me on the knees of a Christian father and 
of a holy mother.” When Frederic was but four years of age his 
parents moved to Lyons, and there he received his early education, 
manifesting unusual talents and making rapid progress. One of his 
teachers said of him that “he was of the small number of those of 
whom a prudent master ought to restrain the ardor.” 


“THE TRIAL OF FAITH.” 


In spite of his Christian education there came to him at this time 
a most severe trial. A host of doubts concerning his faith well nigh 
overwhelmed him. “The noises of a world which believed not,” he 
says, “came even to me. I knew all the horror of those doubts which 
consume the heart by day, and which one finds again at night on a 
pillow moistened by tears. The uncertainty of my eternal destiny left 
me no repose.” For two years he grappled with these insidious foes. 
His reason kept asserting her right to accept only what she could 
understand; his faith, on the other hand, demanded unwavering 
acceptance of the doctrines of Christ as proposed by His Church. His 
tender soul was cruelly racked by these conflicts, for he dearly loved 
his faith. 


One day, when particularly dejected, he happened to pass before 
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a church. He entered, threw himself at our Blessed Lady’s feet, and 
with desperate fervor promised, in the event of his deliverance from 
these harassing doubts, to devote his life to the cause of truth and of 
his faith. It was the vow patiently awaited by Divine Providence. 
He arose a changed man. The load of doubt was lifted; the storm 
that had tossed him so long and so mercilessly was abated; a great 
calm came upon him, and he found himself once more on the solid 
rock of unfaltering faith. “From that time,” he writes, “I believed 
with an assured faith; and touched by this mercy, I vowed to con- 
secrate my life to the service of that truth, which had given me peace.” 

This vow was the mainspring of his life-work. By becoming the 
bold champion of the faith, both in word and work; by his unceasing 
efforts to proclaim the truth, and his firm perseverance in making 
these truths the touchstone of his own life, as well as his unflagging 
zeal for the weifare, spiritual and temporal, of his fellowmen, he ad- 
mirably fulfilled his generous vow, and left to the world an enduring 
monument of his practical Catholicity. 


THE UNIVERSITY STUDENT. 


Of just such champions of the faith France was then sadly in need. 
The “eldest daughter of the Church” was languishing under the dis- 
ease of free-thought and irreligion. Christian education had been 
banished from the schools. A great fear kept the Catholics silent. 
This very silence emboldened the enemy, and everywhere the triumph 
of rationalism was being proclaimed. 

When Ozanam in 1831, at the age of eighteen, came to Paris to 
continue his studies at the University of the Sorbonne, among all his 
fellow-students he was unable to pick out a single Catholic; so fearful 
were they of manifesting their faith. Catholics, however, were there; 
and it was Ozanam who gradually brought them to light. “The old 
tree had been stricken; but there was life in its roots still, and the sap 
was rising through the seared branches and putting forth young shoots 
here and there.” These young shoots were Ozanam and his Catholic 
fellow-students. 

One day a certain professor was endeavoring to prove that the 
Deluge was a popular fable. Ozanam could not conceal his impatience. 
A young man noticed his restlessness and the shrugs with which he 
greeted the extravagant assertions of the professor. After the lecture 
he spoke to Ozanam, and each was surprised to find that the other was 
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a Catholic. Another day Ozanam met a student coming out of church. 
Their astonishment was mutual; but from that day they became 
friends. Thus the Catholics gradually found each other out; and, 
strengthened by the bonds of union, they began to discuss means and 
ways of refuting the anti-religious statements of their rationalistic 
professors. ; 

From this time every attack on Revelation or the Church was met 
by a written reply, which was read in public. Ozanam took active 
part in a number of debates, and contended even with the arch-sceptic, 
Jouffroy, himself. He forced the latter to admit that the truth, if 
anywhere, resides in the Catholic Church. 


The bold refutations won the respect of their fellow-students, and 
made the professors much more cautious in their statements concern- 
ing things Catholic. As Ozanam wrote to a friend, “It enables us to 
show that one may be a Catholic, and have common-sense; that one 
may love liberty and religion at the same time.” Would that we had 
a few Ozanams among our Catholic students at the public universities 
at the present time; it would no doubt produce the same salutary effect 
wpon some of our American professors, who are guilty of the same 
attacks upon all that Catholics hold sacred. 


Besides these public contests, the Catholic students held debates 
with their rationalistic fellow-students. Their influence became ever 
more widely felt. This policy they continued all during their uni- 
versity days, crowning their work by a practical demonstration of the 
faith that was in them in the famous Society of St. Vincent de Paul. 
Of this later. In all these movements Ozanam was the leading spirit, 
unceasingly urging on his Catholic companions to the zealous defence 
of their Catholic heritage. 


THE UNIVERSITY PROFESSOR. 


Frederic Ozanam passed from the University of Sorbonne for 
some years, returning again at the age of 27 to become assistant. 
Professor of Foreign Literature. Two lucrative positions had been 
offered him in Lyons; and that too, just as he was entering upon his 
married life. But urged by his best friends, and conscious that a 
wider influence for good could be wielded at Paris; and further en- 
couraged by his noble wife, who was willing to sacrifice her own com- 
fort for the sake of the greater opportunity afforded her husband, he 
accepted the offer of the Sorbonne. 
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For his new position his knowledge of modern languages and his 
literary turn of mind eminently fitted him. His intention, however, 
was not to lecture merely on literature for its own sake; he meant to 
make his addresses thoroughly Christian. It was a step fraught with 
peril, not only to his purse, but to his professional fame. Guizot, 
Villemain and Cousin were at the time attracting large audiences; 
though their utterances were far from manifesting any tendency to- 
ward Christianity. 

Ozanam was the first professor in fifty years to take a decidedly 
Christian stand. But stand he would as a Christian and Catholic, or 
fall nobly for the cause. Clad in the armor of truth, and bearing on 
his shield the cross of Catholicity, he entered the lists to break lances 
with all comers. His ardor and eloquence were the astonishment of 
the University. “The sceptics heard with unfeigned admiration; the 
Catholics applauded with a sense of victory.” Once more the foun- 
tain of Catholic truth was opened to the students of the Sorbonne, 
and thirsting throngs hastened to drink of its living waters. Ozanam’s 
popularity was unparalleled; his enemies feared to show opposition ; 
and thus the Sorbonne beheld again in its arena a knight of Christian 
truth. 

On the death of his superior Ozanam was elected to the chair of 
Foreign Literature for life. Thus was his sterling character recog- 
nized even by the bitterest enemies of revealed truth. That his ardent 
zeal for the faith never abated, need hardly be affirmed. All that he 
said, all that he wrote bore the unmistakable imprint of his thoroughly 
Catholic spirit. Sublime vocation indeed, in which none but a hero 
could have persevered! Though given but a few years in the designs 
of Providence, in which to carry out his great lifework, yet many were 
the erring souls he led back to the true Church and to Christ; many a 
free-thinker acknowledged his errors and declared openly that Frederic 
Ozanam had made him a Christian. Of his greatest work we have 
still to speak. We have seen how remarkably he fulfilled his vow of 
defending and proclaiming the truth of Christianity in words; in the 
next number we shall see how he even more wonderfully fulfilled it 
in works. 


He carries his cross best, who carries it with least fuss. We have 
to suffer, but few of us are much better for much talk about our 
sufferings. 








Over Love And Life 
AND WHERE IT BEGAN 


AUG. T. ZELLER, C. SS. R. 


Annette Brock was an invalid. It was one of those peculiar and 
mysterious permissions of Divine Providence that to so many looks as 
if God had forgotten His own. For there was no reason at all, in all 


the wide world, so men would say,—why Annette should be a cripple. 
She was the soul of goodness. 


Her father had died years ago. Her mother, too, had passed away, 
when Martha was nineteen,—Henry or Hal as they called him seven- 
teen,—Nell fourteen,—Bernard twelve, and Annette just sweet six- 
teen. That was four years ago. Since that time Martha had been 
taking care of the home like a real mother. Hal was a good boy, as 
boys go, and having gotten to work, worked well to keep up the 
home,—at which Nell was just beginning to give a helping hand. 
Unfortunately he showed signs of growing somewhat careless about 
his religious duties, having sadly lacked the care and example of a 
father. But one thing still held him,—one thing made it clear that he 
could never stray very far: he loved his sisters dearly and especially 
Annette. 

It was the year after the death of mother that Annette’s trouble 
began. She was a winsome girl and a general favorite. 

One day,—it was the first Christmas that the children had spent in 
the old home after the death of their mother,—Annette was out on the 
pond, skating with her girl companions. One of the girls at play, 
having lost control of herself, ran accidentally into Annette. Full force 
she plunged into her, hurled her backward, causing her to fall on a 
heap of broken ice that had been piled up near the place where she 
had been standing. It was a terrible fall and might have caused her 
death. As it was Annette lay there unconscious. 


The girls were thoroughly frightened. Some skated hastily away 
to look for help; others used a quicker means and screamed; and some 
stood with mingled curiosity and fear over the prostrate girl. A little 
stream of blood was trickling from the back of her head and coloring 
the snowy ice: it was especially this that frightened them. The un- 
fortunate girl who had been the sharer in the accident,—it had been 
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really no fault of hers, as Annette afterwards time and again assured 
her,—knelt by her side and tried pitiably to rouse Annette. 

Then help came.. Annette was carried to an automobile and 
brought to the Hospital, where, after long hours and anxious, doubt- 
ful, delicate work, she was revived. What a relief it was to Martha 
and Hal, who had been notified of the accident, when they saw her 
open her eyes again and heard that her life was safe. But she was 


crippled, helpless,—and the doctors declared she must remain so all 
her life. 


Thus began Annette’s novitiate for heaven. It was indeed a sad 
thing to look forward to,—a crippled life. But like a child, she did 
not at first realize,—indeed, it seemed like an utter impossibility to 
ker, that she should never again be able to run and dance and skate 
and play, or even walk for all that!) How could she, a child, ever form 
any concept of such a fate? But as the days wore into weeks, and 
the weéks into months, and the months into a year,—as she tore off 
December from the calendar, and saw herself still helpless, unable to 
move around, and deformed besides, then she began to realize it. And 
in lone hours the tears would come to her eyes as she prayed silently. 

It had taken her some time to realize that she was an invalid for 
life; it took a shorter time for her to realize that it was God’s will 
that she be resigned and happy, and that the good God who had allowed 
it to happen, would draw immense good from the seeming evil. 

She became happy,—and that was her triumph. Her happiness 
became a real Apostolate: it was such an inspiration to all who came 
to see her, but especially to her brothers and sisters. When she prayed 
night-prayers with them, for instance, poor sufferer, it made the others 
feel all the more devout and Hal himself began to think more seriously 
of his religious duties and once more bought a rosary. 

“Believe me!’’ he would say as they sat at table together, “it does 
grip me to see Annette! How good she is! It makes me feel like 
praying, not only for her, but it gives me real liking for it.” 


Il. 


Meanwhile Martha had begun the romance of her life. With Hal 
or Nell or some friends she took in the social opportunities of the 
little town in which they lived, and at times went to Calmine also, just 
five miles away. From time to time, too,—of late more frequently,— 
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she had brought home with her a young man: it was Harvey Hobart. 
He appeared to be a splendid young man, and seemed to take a fancy 
to Annette, while Annette in turn liked him; so that they became great 
chums. This was an evident delight to Martha. 

One day she decided to take Annette into her confidence. But 
there was something about it that made her hesitate; her conscience 
was not quite clear. She was doing something which she felt Annette 
would not be pleased with, and she did not know how she could brave 
her sister’s displeasure. The nearer the time came to tell, the more 
difficult she found it. But it had to be done. This day she came in 
to see Annette as usual. It was Sunday afternoon,—a bright glorious 
March day,—with the glory of spring and the tang of winter,—just a 
day to waken all the springs of love and laughter. She sat down as 
usual near the foot of Annette’s bed; the rocker she had chosen was 
just made for her mood: resting her head in her hands she fell to 
musing. 

Suddenly a pillow hit her and startled her from her day dreams. 
She jumped up surprised. 

“Here! What’s this?” she cried, as she straightened out the pillow 
again. “What do you mean? Here you’re playing off sick and you’re 
well enough to throw pillows around! Where do you get that noise?” 

Annette was laughing heartily at Martha’s surprise and at her 
mock-heroic anger. 

“What’s the matter with you?” she exclaimed between fits of 
laughter. “Do you know how long you've been sitting there? Full 
ten minutes, mind you, without saying one word! Who ever said girls 
couldn’t keep quiet!” 

““Now look here!” said Martha, as she came over and took Annette’s 
thin hands in one of her own, while with the other she raised the 
pillow threateningly over her head; “if you get saucy, we'll just put an 
end to you!” 

“Ha! Ha!” laughed Annette without the least fear. “But tell me 
Martha, what were you thinking about? I’d give anything to know, for 
it must have been something very grave!” 

“Oh!” she replied, letting go of Annette’s hands and slowly draw- 
ing her chair closer. Then she sat down and looked at her sister. 
“Harvey is coming this afternoon.” She did not know where to begin. 

“Fine! Dandy!” exclaimed Annette. “Is that anything to be 
gloomy about?” 
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“Well, Annette, I wanted to talk to you just about that, and I was 
afraid you wouldn’t like me for it at all.” 

Annette looked at her with big, wondering eyes. Why shouldn’t 
she like Martha? She simply could not imagine any reason. 

“Oh, on my account, you mean,” she said at last. “You are afraid 
Harvey would not want me and so you could not keep me with you?” 

“No, not just that,” replied the other girl reflectively. “In fact, I 
rather think Harvey likes you very much.” 

“And I like Harvey too. I think he is such a straight, clean, young 
man,—always ready for fun, and his fun so enjoyable. And Hal says 
he holds a very responsible position in Calmine.” 

“Well,” went on Martha, smiling just a trifle at all this information ; 
“T am to settle this afternoon whether I will marry him!” She tried 
to read Annette’s thoughts as she spoke. 

“And did you think I wouldn’t like it? Why, I am glad to see you 
happy, and I don’t see any reason in the wide world why you shouldn’t 
be happy with him!” 

“Annette,” began Martha, and then courage left her; she stopped. 

“What, Martha?” asked she. “Aren’t you sure of your mind, you 
mean,—not sure whether you love him enough to marry him?” 

“T haven’t the least doubt about that, and that is one of the things 
that is making this so difficult for me. He is not a Catholic.” Her 
head fell slightly and she looked at her shoes. 

“Martha!” 

Martha looked out of the window, away from her sister. She 
knew what Annette meant though she said no more. Annette broke 
the silence. 

“And you knew it all the time, dear?” 

“No, not at first; I never thought, simply. When I found it out, 
{ already loved him. Then I flattered myself that it could still be 
changed,—that he might be converted.” 

“And there is no hope of this, you think?” 

“None whatever; he loves me, I know it; but to this he said posi- 
tively, No!” 

“And what, then, are you going to do?” 

“Oh, Annette, it is hard! I’m sure he would come over later on.” 

“No, no, Martha,” broke in Annette at once. “It cannot be. 
There is only one way. If mother were here, you know what she 
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would say. It may mean suffering for awhile, but then, what is suf- 
fering, when you are doing right?” 

Martha felt it. In the presence of this heroic girl, seldom without 
pain, fastened to this bed for already four years,—yet unvaryingly 
patient, resigned, even happy, this lesson seemed to sink into her soul. 
Yes, what mattered suffering and sacrifice when your soul is at peace 
with God! Besides, had she not brought this upon herself? Should 
she not have inquired in the first place? She mused. on in silence. 

“You must say, no, Martha!” said Annette. “Think of the home 
you want to build, of your children, of your soul, of mother!” 

Martha was silent still. At last she ventured rather timidly: 

“T could possibly convert him, Annette. It happens, you know. I 
would be so good and faithful!” 

“Martha, you must make room for the little blindnesses of love in 
your present position. Think of the risk,—think of the right! Every- 
one warns you,—all you hold most dear!” 

“It is hard, Annette!” 

“T know what suffering means, my Martha!” 

“You certainly do, dear; and the sight of you makes me feel 
stronger. But I shall ask him once more, whether he will not con- 
sider. I may do that, may I not?” 

“Yes, indeed ; but, beware of conversion just for the sake of marry- 
ing you.” 

“You are right, Annette, again. I have given him opportunity long 
enough. I shall say no.” 

There was a ring at the door bell. 

“There’s the bell, Martha. Is that he?” 

“T suppose so. Now say a little prayer for me.” When she 
returned, Harvey Hobart walked beside her. Annette could not help 
thinking what a fine pair they made, and her sympathy for her tried 
sister grew deeper. 

“Hello, Annette!” he said cordially, as he took her hand very 
gently so as not to cause her any pain. “Still smiling, are you? 
You’re a wonderful girl! But Martha, you look rather downcast; 
Annette surely hasn’t made you feel like that!” 

“Certainly not! Annette is a ray of sunshine; she simply couldn’t 
make any one sad!” 

And so they talked on, bantering and laughing—Harvey and 
Annette seeming to understand each other thoroughly, while for 
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Martha, he always showed a frank and manly affection. At last, 
Harvey took out his watch and looked at Martha. 

“It is growing late,” he said; then turning to the other girl; 
“Annette, I’m going to take Martha away for awhile, if you have no 
objection ?” 

Martha rose in silence at once and went into the next room, 
whither Harvey followed immediately. Here she stopped—it was 
just what she had wanted. Turning upon the young man, she looked 
at him expectantly. He noticed it in her countenance. 

“Well, Martha,” he began, “Are you holding me to a settlement 
today ?” 

“Yes,” she replied simply, a little tremor in her voice betraying 
that it was not the most pleasant task for her. ‘We must come to it 
sooner or later.” 

“Well, then, you know Martha that you are the only girl I have 
ever loved. I cannot say how much I think of you. I have asked 
you already to accept this ring.” He drew it from his pocket. 

“But I cannot, for that one thing that stands between you and me, 
—or rather between us and happiness. 

“You are still determined on that are you? I must then capitulate ? 
I must join the Catholic Church, or it is impossible for us to be 
married?” 

“Yes, that is it?” It was in a very subdued tone that she said it. 

“Tt is much to ask.” He hesitated. Then he continued: “You were 
not so positive, it seemed to me, the last time?” 

“T was weak; but now I realize how near I came to making a mis- 
take that could only have been disastrous for you as well as for my- 
self. Mr. Hobart, if we cannot agree on that, we had better stop 
right now.” 

“Martha, your Religion may be a fine thing for you,—but it is a 
mighty big stone in my way!” 

Martha thought involuntarily of the “stumbling block to the Gen- 
tiles’. But she said nothing. 

“There is no other way?” he asked, stepping closer. “It is some- 
times done, you admitted the last time.” 

“True,” she replied. “But I could not take refuge in that. If the 
Church forbids such marriages it is not because of a whim or of any 
personal grudge; but simply because they could only work harm to all 
concerned. If she grants a dispensation, it is rather a toleration in 
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favor of a wilful child. You see, then, that it would be an injustice 
to you as well as to myself.” 

“And so your Religion is put above every other consideration, even 
above love?” 

“It must be. It is imperious, but it is my all,—the source of every 
good I can expect in this life and in the next.” 


Harvey put the ring, with which he had been toying, back into his 
pocket, took his hat, and without another word, left the house. 

“Religion above love!” he repeated to himself. “It is a tyrannical 
Religion! I hate it!” 


III. 


Stepping into his car, and slamming the door with a bang, Harvey 
Hobart drove off,—angry at Martha,—angry at the Religion which 
had attempted to dictate to him. He resolved to drive out into the 
country to ease his mind. Stronger and stronger became the feelings 
that were aroused in him: every moment he began to hate more the 
Religion that had taken away from him the girl he loved. And as he 
struggled with himself he drove on blindly, recklessly, thoughtlessly, 
hardly conscious of what he was doing. 


Meanwhile from the opposite direction another automobile was ap- 
proaching. Father Martin of Calmine was on a sick-call. A man 
who had for years been very careless, had at last called for the priest, 
and there was little time to be lost. So Father Martin had his foot 
on the gas and was making the best speed he could. 


He noticed the automobile bearing down on him from the opposite 
direction and slowed down just a trifle. The road was quite narrow, 
and flanked on both sides by a steep embankment. He gave the other 
driver as much of the road as possible. Still that driver seemed to be 
coming on heedlessly. Father Martin expected him to turn out just 
at the last moment. But no,—he did not. Father Martin sounded the 
claxton. That seemed to frighten the man at the wheel, and with a 
jerk, his car swerved fairly into the middle of the road. There was 
but one moment to decide: either Father Martin must go down into 
the ditch at the risk of his own life,—or he must crash into the on- 
coming car, and possibly destroy two lives. He chose to risk his own 
life to save that of the other driver, and turning off as sharply as he 
could, pressed on the gas. His car shot off the road, almost clearing 
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the ditch; but falling just a trifle short, it dug its snout into the soft 
earth. The jolt pitched the priest headlong through the wind-shield, 
amid the clatter of broken glass, up against a fence-post. There he 
lay motionless: blood began to flow from his face and hands. 

It did not take Harvey Hobart long to realize what he had done. 
As fast as the brakes would work he brought his car to a stop, and 
leaping out, rushed down the embankment to see what had become of 
the other driver. He found him dazed and helpless. 

“My God! man!” said Harvey in a trembling voice. “It was my 
fault,—altogether my fault. But come, let me lift you into my car,— 
it’s all I can do now,—and bring you . . .” 

“Yes,” said the priest speaking with difficulty, “I suppose my car is 
out of commission. Take me to old O’Brien’s place, please, as fast as 
you can.” 

“O’Brien’s? You can’t get any help there. I'll take you to the 
Hospital back at Calmine. We can be there in five minutes.” 

“No, sir,” said the priest. “Take me at once to O’Brien’s. I am 
on a sick-call, and he needs my help.” 

“Why, sir,” answered Harvey, completely surprised at the man’s 
persistence,—he thought possibly he was delirious,—‘‘Don’t you see 
that a few moments may mean life or death for you? You're badly 
done up!” 

“You don’t understand, my friend,’ rejoined Father Martin. 
“Don’t talk so much! Be quick; I must bring the help of our Religion 
to old man O’Brien, and if it cost my life. What’s that to a soul!” 

Giving one despairing glance at the priest, Harvey picked him up 
as gently as he could and carried him to his car. Then he started off 
for O’Brien’s. He had half a mind to turn back to the Hospital. He. 
knew O’Brien, and this is what increased his wonder. All the time 
there rang through his mind the words: “If it cost my life! Religion 
above life!” and again: “Religion above love!” “It’s a wonderful 
Religion that must be!” he concluded. 

In a short while he drove up at the house. With all the tenderness 
he could manage, he lifted the injured priest out of the car. 

“Wipe that blood off my face, please,” said the priest. 

“Man!” remarked Harvey, as he carefully wiped away the blood 
and roughly bandaged the priest’s head, “can’t you simper just one 
little bit, to let me know that you are human! . . . Ouch!” he 
cried. “Well, I'll be! I believe it! but don’t pinch me again!” 
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Father Martin was only a small man; Harvey was big and stroug. 
It was nothing at all for him to take up the priest and literally carry 
him into the house, where he deposited the priest in the midst of the 
family that was gathered round the dying bed of the old man. 

“Wisha, now!” said Mrs. O’Brien, voicing the common astonish- 
ment, “and what’s the matter with the Father?” 

“No time to explain, now, Grandma,” said Father Martin; “let me 
be alone with Pat for awhile.” 

There was really no time to lose. Pat already had one foot in 
eternity, and there was much to be done, although the sight of the 
priest, coming at the risk of his own life to help him, put the old man 
in the best of dispositions. The long years of carelessness were re- 
viewed. At last, the confession was over. Father Martin called the 
family back,—he was too weak to open the door or move,—that they 
might assist at the administration of Viaticum and Extreme Unction. 
Harvey had to assist the priest in every movement. He had never 
been so close to anything sacred before, and at the Viaticum, power 
seemed to go out from the hem of Our Lord’s garment as during His 
life on earth, and the young man was deeply touched. He marvelled at 
the old man’s happiness and confidence, the calm with which he faced 
eternity. His religion seemed to Harvey to be supreme over death. 
Without a word of explanation, he seemed to understand as by intui- 
tion, and he felt a strange change coming over himself. 
| The last prayers were scarcely said, when Father Martin collapsed, 
probably from sheer pain. Picking up the priest, the young man 
carried him once more to the car and sped back to Calmine, to the 
Hospital. 

In the past hour Harvey had made the journey of a lifetime; he 
had travelled farther in mind than he had in all his days before. From 
hatred of that Faith which had interfered with his love, he had passed 
to an honest admiration of it and he felt a longing to throw himself 
into its mothering arms. 

When at length the doctors issued from the operating room and 
assured the young man that there was no danger for the priest’s life,— 
that he must remain in the hospital for awhile till a broken rib was 
healed,—and when the priest was finally settled in a cozy room, Harvey 
went in to see him. He once more took full blame for the accident, 
promised to look after the damaged car, take care of the Hospital 
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expense,—Father Martin being most kind and cordial all the while. 
That being arranged, Harvey said: 


“Now, Father, I would like to ask a favor. I am not a Catholic, as 
you know. But if you could give me instruction in your Faith, I 
would gladly be received. Calmine is my home.” 

“To be sure,” agreed Father Martin. “My stay in the Hospital 
will give me plenty of leisure for that.” And there and then it was 
made up. 

It was only after several days, when Father Martin had assured 
him that he could be received in a short time, that Harvey began to 
reflect on the consequences of his step, as far as he was concerned. 
When it dawned on him, he rejoiced that he had not thought of it 
before. 


IV. 


It was about a week and a half later, that Martha was sitting as 
usual beside Annette’s bed. Her red eyes betrayed the tears she had 
tried to conceal. 

“Martha,” Annette was saying, “God will reward you for your 
sacrifice. You must be happy, because you have learnt to suffer for 
the right like Our Lord.” 

There was a phone ring. Martha hastened to answer. 

“Miss Brock? Yes!” answered Martha. 

“This is Harvey,” came the response. “Father Martin of Calmine 
would like to see you Sunday afternoon. He has something to say to 
you. I shall call for you _ 

“Annette,” cried Martha, turning partly to her sister, “Harvey has 
been to see Father Martin. Do you think it’s to be a Catholic?” 

“Ha! Ha!” laughed Harvey. “Don’t whisper so loud. You'll hear 
about it from Father Martin.” 

And she did. 


Did it ever occur to you that a wagoner often tries to get into the 
car-track, because it is easier driving there; but when a car comes 
along, he must either get out of the way or be struck. 

It is easy for you to drive along the track of careless living, but 
when a serious temptation comes along, you have either to take to the 
rough road of self-denial or be spiritually wounded. 











A First Word 
ST. LUKE XXIII, 34. 


JOHN ZELLER, C. SS. R. 


Once the earth was confused in chaos, and darkness lay upon the 
face of the abyss. When lo! a word was spoken: “Let there be 
light !’”—and a soft glow of dawn dispelled the gloom and heralded the 
splendor of sparkling stars and the radiance of flaming suns. Now 
another word is spoken, and sweetly, gently, it flutters into our timid 
hearts where shadows have darkened and fears have bred a sad con- - 
fusion. “Father, forgive them!” and oh! what light so passing fair 
now beams upon us, and how we tremble for joy as we look up to 
the Cross. As prisoner in lonely dungeon watches the solitary ray 
of light that steals into his cell, he can see but the particles of dust 
floating in the air. And his heart grows heavy once more. As we 
peer into that ray of lightsome consolation that issues from His 
Sacred Heart and steals into our souls, we descry not particles of 
earthly dust but angels of mercy to welcome sorrowing sinners to 
heaven. 


AMID THE GLOOM. 


I. When spoken. How soothing, how cheering those words: 
“Father, forgive them, for they know not what they do!” Were they 
spoken during a time of calm and tranquil prayer, while all was well 
with Him? True, even then they would convey a message of gladness 
to drooping hearts. But no,—such ease and comfort could not satisfy 
His yearning to win our love. Look closer, and realize how much He 
loved us! It was while they were crucifying Him, that He prayed 
thus. Connect this prayer with the preceding verse. and you will 
catch its force: “And when they were come to the place which is 
called Calvary, they crucified him there.” (v. 33.) Amid all this 
torture He can yet pray: “Father, forgive them, for they know not 
what they are doing!” (in the present tense). Amid the dull thud of 
hammer-blows, amid the wrenching of sinews and muscles, He hooks 
up to heaven: “Father, forgive them!” All this anguish was keenly 
felt by Him: remember how He prayed and trembled and fell pros- 
trate in the Garden; remember how He pleaded on the cross: “TI 
thirst!’ And yet amid all this woe, He prays: “Father, forgive them!” 
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While words of cruel command are spurting from the lips of high- 
priests, while Sadducees encourage and stimulate the work of the exe- 
cutioners while Pharisees goad the mob to fury, while volleys of sneers 
and insults fill the air; wave upon wave the sea of bitterness rises and 
floods His Heart with an ocean of woe. But through all the depth of 
His anguish only one single word escapes Him: “Father, forgive 
them!’ We may, perhaps, be induced to forgive, when the wear of 
years has dimmed or blotted out the memory of our wrongs. We may, 
perhaps, be persuaded to forgive, when others make formal apology, 
express regret. But oh, wonder! Our Lord forgives right then and 
there. He forgives ere they breathe a syllable of sorrow, even dream 
of doing so. He forgives while they are actually occupied in inflict- 
ing pain and shame. Such anxiety to pardon must appear to us a 
veritable folly of haste and lavish profusion. And then, can there yet 
be a repentant sinner on the face of the globe who should fear that 
our Lord will not forgive him? 


EVEN THESE. 


II. For whom was that prayer made? “Father forgive them!” 
Who may be the happy beneficiary of such a favor? Surely it is some- 
thing we all need. He is begging pardon not for the soldiers alone, 
who are just now wielding the hammer and nailing Him to the cross. 
No. He is praying for those who are the real and true causes of His 
Crucifixion, for the high-priests and Pharisees and the mob: “Father, 
forgive them, for they know not what they are doing.” It does not 
apply to the soldiers, for they are not yet named or alluded to by St. 
Luke. He mentions them only later on in v. 36. Who is meant by 


“they”? Surely those who are doing that one monstrous thing which 
St. Luke has in mind, which he is just narrating. Trace the narrative 


backward to v. 13, and there you find the clue: “And Pilate calling 
together the chief priests and the magistrates and the people, said to 
them: Ifindnocauseinthisman . . . I will release him ‘ 

But they cried again saying: Crucify him, crucify him . . . And 
Pilate gave sentence that it should be as they required. And Jesus 
he delivered up to their will. And they led him away . . . And 
when they were come to the place which is called Calvary, they cruci- 
fied him there.” ‘These are the persons who really secured the cruei- 
fixion. These are the ones who are truly doing this tremendous thing. 
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These are the ones for whom our Lord is praying now! Once His 
Justice spoke about them, and we know in what thundering words He 
denounced them. Read the Gospel of St. Matthew, ch. XXIII, 13-30: 
“Woe to you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! because you shut the 
kingdom of heaven against men; for you yourselves do not enter in; 
and those that are going in you suffer not to enter.” Eight times in 
this storm of angered justice we hear that terrible indictment repeated 
as so many peals of rumbling thunder: ‘Woe to you, Scribes and 
Pharisees!” And now when this supreme crime is accomplished—do 
we hear Him curse them? Ah, no! It is now this prayer sublime 
streams slowly from His lips: “Father, forgive them.” He seems to 
have forgotten the mockeries of trial, forgotten the scourge and thorn- 
crown, forgotten the hisses of the blood-stained road. Now His mercy 
pleads: “Father, forgive—’ Then too, notice: this is the very first 
word He speaks! Had He spoken of His Alpostles then, we might 
have found His love more conformable to our ideas. Had He spoken 
of His Blessed Mother first, we might have considered it a delicate 
tribute to her devotion. Had He spoken of Himself and His sorrows, 
we might have wept the more over the agony that wrung such a plaint 
from Him. Butno! Before His Apostles, before His Mother, before 
Himself, He speaks of sinners, the very worst of sinners! How truly 
He has the right to assert: that He came just to seek and save poor 
sinners! How dear to His Heart we poor sinners must be! Yet so 
He ever acts. When Judas betrays Him, our Lord still has a kiss for 
him and gives him the coveted title of “friend”. When Peter denies 
Him, our Lord still finds in His own Heart that love that bids Him 
look to Peter with a look whose tenderness brings tears of sorrow to 
Peter’s eyes. Once our Lord impressed this lesson on His Apostles: 
“But I say to you: love your enemies. Do good to them that hate 
you. And pray for them that persecute and calumniate you.” (St. 
Mt. V, 44.) Once He spoke, now He acts upon His speech; and dare 
we refuse to obey His word and imitate His conduct, when both come 
to us sprinkled with His Blood? 


WAYWARD CHILDREN. 


III. With what motives does He sustain that prayer? A diamond 
will glisten even in the dark. When darkness of fear and uneasiness 
hangs heavily on the soul, then look to this Sacred Heart. It will 
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glitter in a thousand rays of heavenly brightness, all rays of mercy. 
Turn this gem of mercy as you please and everywhere, on every side, 
it glitters and sparkles with grace and love for the sinner. 

I. One motive is formally expressed: “For they know not what 
they do.” It seems impossible that they should not know. Often had 
they heard the wisdom of His teaching, and enthusiastically they 
joined in the common verdict: “Never did man speak as this one!” 
Often had they closely spied on His conduct, and yet all voiced the 
unanimous conviction: “He hath done all things well!’ Often had 
they been the eye-witnesses, nay very recipients of His miracles so 
manifest that His deadliest enemies had to admit their wondrous truth, 
and with gnashing teeth knew of no other disclaimer but the tell-tale 
plea: “In Beelzebub he driveth out devils!’ Indeed it seems im- 
possible that they should not know they were crucifying the Messias 
and the Son of God. Yet our Lord asserts it: they did not know. 
Sts. Peter and Paul were certainly well acquainted with the truth of 
the matter, and both repeat our Lord’s statement. (Acts II, 23; III, 
13-17; XII, 27; I. Cor. II, 8.) A learned author remarks that if we 
had not these assertions of the Apostles, we would be at a loss to find 
a satisfactory hint to our Lord’s real meaning. The explanation is: 
they really did not believe, did not know that our Lord was the Messias 
and Son of God. But their unbelief and ignorance was sinful. Rea- 
son tells us that they had best opportunities for learning the truth if 
they really wished. Our Lord’s prayer offers the key to the solution. 
He begs His Father to forgive them in their ignorance. Therefore, 
their ignorance was such that it required forgiveness and pardon; 
therefore it was sinful too. Long had He labored that they might be- 
lieve and know, and now all His labors have failed, and now He must 
die at their hands! Could such reflections prompt Him to love them? 
And yet, He loves and prays. Long had He labored to rear temples 
of faith in their hearts, and now? Only ruins there, and dens of sin! 
Long had He labored to sow the seeds of truth in their souls, and 
now? Now when the harvest should be ripe, it is trodden under foot, 
and a harvest of insult and mockery and hate is His! He had come 
to save them, and now they kill their Saviour! Human love must suc- 
cumb under such a strain, and be turned into resentment by such in- 
gratitude, must be converted into anger by such barbarous cruelty. 
But have confidence. His love is not human, it is divine! Waters of 
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neglect and outrage may quench the fires of human love; but the love 
of God for poor sinners still flames with infinite longing to save. 

2. Some motives are merely implied in the words He uses. Each 
comes to us warm with that flaming love of a God. “Father!” That 
one word should go straight to rouse God’s deepest luve. It should 
remind Him that He is truly a Father; that His only begotten Son is 
now pleading for us, the children of that same heavenly Father— 
“Forgive!” Once our Lord prayed in the Garden of Olives. He was 
praying on His own behalf, and His prayer was made dependent on a 
condition: “Father, if it be possible, let this chalice pass from me.” 
Now that He prays for others, prays for sinners, His love can brook 
no “if”; His love can tolerate no conditions. Love simply urges: 
“Father, forgive!”—“for they know not what they do.” They are 
putting me to death. Your child is sending his last wish, and what 
Father could refuse the dying request of a child so dearly loved. That 
child now dying pitifully: amid such anguish and humiliation; dying 
so nobly; that He might save his very crucifiers; dying so heroically ; 
out of obedience to this same Father! No Father could resist such an 
appeal. Then, poor sinner, have confidence. 


FORGIVING AND FORGETTING. 


IV. What sort of pardon He thus holds out to us. How raptur- 
ous the joy of the child as it looks over its Christmas-tree, where each 
new object seen affords it fresh delight? How profound the pleasure 
that thrills an artist’s soul as he slowly passes through some richly 
stored collection, where each rare painting opens a new world of 
beauty! How sweet should be the confidence and peace that settles on 
our souls as we probe all the fulness of that pardon which these few 
words hold out to us, if only we repent. Full and complete is His 
pardon, for all trace of our wrong is erased: there is no anger in His 
eye, no resentment on His lips. All is forgotten! He forgave the 
Magdalen, and never reminded her of sin. He forgave the Apostles 
and never recalled their desertions. He forgave St. Peter and never 
hinted at his denial. He forgave the Thief his life of sin and never 
alluded to his guilt. Full and complete is His pardon, for He not only 


forgives; He goes further and adds positive blessing. He prays for 
the sinner, and that prayer is effectual in heaven, if we will only have 
it so. He acts and labors: for the very Blood which sinners shed by 
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their sins, He now offers as amplest atonement for them. Full and 
complete is His pardon, for He not only pardons, not only adds bless- 
ing, but goes on to restore us to love and heaven; He gives us back 
that love of His which we have forfeited. He could have dismissed 
the Apostles from their high office and chosen others in their stead. 
But no, He reinstates and confirms them. He could have declared St. 
Peter unworthy of his Primacy, and could have preferred another. 
But no, He confirms him as Shepherd over all His sheep. Even the 
Good Thief is invited to be the companion of His Paradise! Full and 


complete is His pardon, for it is the pardon of God, and of a God of 
boundless mercy! 


PURPOSE OF AMENDMENT WOBBLY. 





Two years ago the Movie industry of New York was up for trial 
at Albany, the State capital. 

They admitted all the charges against them—and they promised 
amendment upon being granted a probationary period. 

During the early part of May the same industry was at the bar 
again. Their attorney, Paul D. Cravath, legal representative of the 
motion picture producers, admitted that the business of manufacturing 
and exhibiting films “needed reformation, and that the heads of the 
industry had not thus far demonstrated their ability or willingness to 
reform themselves.” But they asked for a further probationary 
period. 

In plain words—these men realized that they were endangering the 
morals of the people—that is, helping someone‘s boys to know crime— 
helping someone’s girls to find the paths to shame and dishonor and 
misery, and yet—for the sake of a few dollars—refused to change. 

Can we blame the good people of New York refusing to listen to 
this “firm purpose of amendment” and proceeding to make the reform 
themselves—by instituting a real censorship? 

Now, let the rest of the States follow and make the United States 
safe for our youth, for modesty, and for right living! 


Did it ever occur to you that if you saw a man putting a storm- 
door on an attic window you would laugh at him; but when you see a 
man using for his own ruin the talents which God gave him, you feel 
no surprise! 
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The Disillusionment Of Uncle Stanhope 
CHAPTER VI. ENTER THE VILLAIN 


W. T. BOND, C. SS. R. 


The next day at Pine Grove found Charlotte and Janice in the 
morning after breakfast as busy as bees in a hive, oiling the sewing 


machine and getting ready to go into the dressmaking business on a 
grand scale. 


“T’m afraid,” said Charlotte, “that Stanhope will get quite a jar 
when he sees that bill. My bills generally are quite small and within 
Lounds.” 


“What does he expect,” replied Janice, “if I’m to live as a scion of 
the house of Moriarity, I must dress the part. He said the other day 
that I’m the daughter of the house.” 

“Tt’s all right with me, Janice. I know how it is. But no man, no 
matter how good he is, can look at women’s clothes our way. He has 
two suits of clothes, one for every day and one for occasions. But 
for a woman to have six or eight expensive dresses, strikes a man as 
extravagant, especially when he has to pay the bill.” 

“Can’t we find some way of breaking the news to him gently?” 
said Janice laughing. 

One could notice a slight trace of anxiety on the countenance of 
Charlotte. Up to this time not the slightest thing had ever occurred 
between Stanhope and herself to mar the serenity of their relations. 
She herself was far from being extravagant. While she was well able 
to take care of herself, her marriage to Uncle Stanhope had given her 
that greatest of all desiderata of a woman’s heart—a home. Now 
comes, as if dropping out of space, this complex girl. With what 
results? Heaven only could tell. The tendrils of her heart were 
already winding themselves around the young orphan-girl, and while 
there was much in Janice she did not approve, yet there was a win- 
someness about the girl that was perfectly irresistible. It was clear 
enough that Uncle Stanhope had completely capitulated. 


5] 


“Leave it to me,” exclaimed Janice. “I'll manage it.” And the 
occasion was not far away. 


That day after dinner Uncle Stanhope and Father Liscombe, as 
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was their wont, sat on the front porch smoking and chatting. The day 
was quite warm, a hot sun beating down, and Uncle Stanhope had been 
riding around the fields the whole forenoon sizing up the opening 
cotton. *Twas picking-time now, and the darkies with great baskets, 
much shouting and laughing and singing, were sending immense loads 
up to the gin which was already humming away in full blast, and the 
cotton room was already full of the light snowy fabric. 

After a while, Father Liscombe excused himself and retired to his 
room. Uncle Stanhope sitting there alone and gazing out over the 
woods and fields flooded with the bright sunshine, fortified by a good 
dinner, and a little tired from his morning ride, began dozing. Pre- 
sently a pair of soft hands closed down over his eyes. He gave a 
start and then laughed. 

“Tt’s easy enough to guess who it is,” he said. “No one around 
here has such soft fingers as those.” Then seizing the girl by her 
wrists he pushed her into the chair just vacated by Father Liscombe. 

“Tsn’t it just lovely?” exclaimed Janice laughing, “just like summer. 
How beautiful everything is here, and how peaceful! I declare I’m 
getting to like it more and more every day. I hardly know any of the 
neighbors yet. But those I’ve met are so friendly.” 

“Yes, we have some nice people hereabouts,” said Uncle Stanhope. 

“And what have you been doing with yourself all day, sir?” she 
continued. 

“Just riding around and making plans to get in the crop,” he 
replied. 

“OQ” went on Janice, “the cotton fields are beautiful, and the darkies 
all seem to be so happy, singing all the time at their work.” 

“They are surely great singers,” assented Uncle Stanhope evidently 
pleased. 

“My fingers just ache,” said Janice. “Aunt Charlotte and I have 
been working hard all morning, at my new dress—the first,” she added 
shyly. “And I find that my fingers haven’t lost their cunning. Here’s 
what it’s going to be” getting up and taking a fashion magazine from 
the window-sill, and pointing to a fashion plate—“with some improve- 
ments of my own. Do you know Uncle Stanhope that I’m an artist?” 

“Have no doubt of it at all,” agreed Stanhope. 

“The material of the first one is crepe-de-chine,”’ went on the girl. 
“Tt’s all measured out, cut and basted, and tomorrew we'll run up the 
seams on the machine. O it’s going to be a beauty.” 


99 
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“I believe you,” said Uncle Stanhope smiling at the girl’s en- 
thusiasm. 

“Well you know,” went on the girl a little sadly and reminiscently, 
“these are the first real nice clothes I’ve had for the longest. You 
know papa was wounded at the battle of Petersburgh and Richmond, 
Va. A shell tore open his face, and he was wounded in the left ankle. 
That was a dreadful battle. Our poor boys lost gooo men, but the 
Yanks weren’t far behind. They lost 8000. Papa rose from the ranks 
and was made a lieutenant, and then Lee surrendered. It was too bad. 
Y’m sure if the war had lasted long enough, Papa would surely have 
become a general or something.” Stanhope smiled, and Janice con- 
tinued with increasing volubility. “Every year the old Confederate 
Vets used to parade at Norfolk, and several times I rode along in a 
machine, and once I was a flower-girl on a caisson. And that day one 
of the Vets, an old white-haired man, collapsed and all of us flower- 
girls jumped down and took charge of him. O, you ought to have 
heard the cheering. But papa never quite recovered from that wound 
in his foot, and he was never able to work very hard. So I never had 
the dresses a young girl of my age ought to have. Just making over 
and patching and piecing all the time.” By this time the tears were 
standing in Uncle Stanhope’s eyes and he blurted out: 

“Well, you can have all the dresses you want now.” 

“O,” said Janice archly, “I’m afraid we overdid it the other day.” 

“Overdid what?” questioned Stanhope. 

“T’m afraid we spent too much for those dresses,” said Janice in a 
low voice. 

“You didn’t spend a thousand dollars, did you?” asked Stanhope. 

“O-h no-o!” exclaimed Janice, “but” in a timid littke plaintive voice, 
“we spent almost three hundred.” 

“O, that’s nothing,” said Stanhope grandly, waving his hand. 
“Nothing is too good for a soldier’s daughter.” 

“O, you dear!” chirped the girl, and she up and kissed him, then 
made a break for the front door, leaving Stanhope looking somewhat 
sheepish. He jammed his hat on his head and a moment later was 
climbing the little incline beyond the chicken-yard. 

“It’s all over,” said Janice bursting into the room where Charlotte 
was still basting. 

“Did he say anything?” said Charlotte. 

“Yes,” said the girl, “he said nothing was foo good for a soldier’s 
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daughter. He thought we had spent a thousand dollars.” Charlotte 
caught her breath. “But when I told him we had spent only three 
hundred, he waved his hand, as if it was only fifteen cents. The war- 
dope was what got him. Charlotte gave the girl a searching look. 
But she quite unconscious of the scrutiny with smiling lips was tapping 
her bootee with the yard-stick. Thus do the Delilahs shear the Samp- 
sons of their strength. 

That evening after tea, when the two men were sitting as usual 
puffing at their cigars, Uncle Stanhope leaned over towards his com- 
panion and said in a low voice: 

“Would you believe it, Father, that little vixen spent $300.00 in 
drygoods the other day in Pulaski.” Father Liscombe turned his eyes 
to the ceiling and laughed. 

“No wonder,” he replied, “that the men are getting wary about 
marriage. There are so many bachelors now that governments are 
beginning to tax them.” 

“Tt seems to me,” said Stanhope, “that ladies’ clothes ought to cost 
less now, there’s so little of them. From the looks of many of the 
dresses, one would think a yard or two would suffice.” Father Lis- 
combe laughed again. 

“The age is mad with luxury,” he said at last. “We need some 
great castigation. ‘My beloved waxed fat and kicked’ says the Scrip- 
ture. Imperial Rome followed by pestilence and Alaric; the French 
Revolution, Napoleon and Waterloo, and St. Helena. Goodness knows 
what’s in store for us with our luxurious living, our colossal stealing 
and our divorces.” 

“Perhaps the Lord will use the little yellow-man across the big 
pond to whip us into good behavior,” said Uncle Stanhope. : 

The next forenoon the machine was humming as busily as ever, 
and from breakfast to dinner, nothing was seen of the two women. 
After dinner when the men were in their easy chairs, suddenly Janice 
appeared in her riding toggery. 

“Hello!” exclaimed Uncle Stanhope, “going to leave us?” 

“Yes, for a ride,” she replied. “I must get out. I need air and 
freedom and action,” throwing out her arms, “and Butter Ball is just 
eating his head off. I gave Eben a dollar to polish him up, and I’m 
just waiting to see whether he earned it.” 

At that moment the darkey appeared leading the beautiful little 
horse, champing at his bit, his hide gleaming like polished mahogany. 
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When he saw his mistress, whom he already knew and loved, he rolled 
his eyes and gave vent to a little whinny as Janice ran down the stairs 
and gave him some sugar. 


“Miss Janice,” said Eben. “I dun scrubbed dat horse wid soap- 
water fum haid to foot; and den I rubbed him wid a blankit; and den 
I curried him; and den I brushed him; and den I rubbed him again wid 
a oiled rag. You like him?” 

“Indeed, he is beautiful, Eben. You made a good job of it. I 
think I'll ride right in to Pulaski and make every body envious.” 

“Don’t ride that far,” said Uncle Stanhope, “don’t you know it’s 
eighteen miles? You could never be back by night.” 

“What’s time and space to a Moriarity,” laughed the girl, “don’t 
you know I’m the daughter of the house? Look at my demesne,” 
waving her hand towards the piney woods and cotton fields, with a 
sidelong glance at the two interested spectators. “Eben, bring him 
here,” running halfway up the steps, she lightly vaulted into the saddle. 
“Au revoir,” she cried to the two men, as she gave Butter Ball his 
head and went flying down the road in a swishing cloud of dust. 

That afternoon’s ride with its consequences was the turning point 
in Janice’s life. A few minutes’ ride brought her to Clark’s Creek, 
where she paused long enough for Butter Ball to drink, as the cool 
waters laved his shining limbs and she noted the distant buzzards 
circling far up in the hazy sunshine, and the immense sycamores bend- 
ing over the still waters. Then, on she went across the shining sand 
of the wide creek-bed and up the long hill on the far side; then gal- 
loped away, care-free towards Pulaski. The hard sandy roads in this 
section were good, and the horse, gazing in the pasture for some days 
was in good fettle and fairly flew along the road, seeming to enjoy 
the outing as much as his mistress. Thus several miles were put be- 
hind them, meeting no one except a few groups of children, who gazed 
with open-eyed astonishment at the strange apparition of a lady rid- 
ing a horse like a man. On the way she passed several planters’ 
houses standing far back from the road enshrined in patriarchal live- 
oaks, and from time to time cotton fields in which the darkies were 
picking cotton and singing at their work. 

She had covered by this time about eight miles and her wrist watch 
recorded 2:30 p. m. when on copping a low hill she saw advancing 


towards her, at an easy gait, on two Kentucky thoroughbreds, a lady 
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and gentleman in animated conversation. On meeting them Janice 
pulled rein, the others also. 

“I’m Janice Dangerfield,” she said. “Mrs. Moriarity’s niece. Who 
are you? Just came out for a little ride. I don’t know many of the 
neighbors around here yet.” 

“I’m Dorothy Green,” replied the young lady smiling pleasantly, 
“and this is my friend Mr. Clarence Butterworth.” The gentleman 
smiled, displaying a very fine set of white teeth, lifted his hat and 
bowed. “I knew you the moment I saw you,” continued Miss Green, 
“‘you’re already famous around here.” Janice flushed, while Butter- 
worth devoured the girl with a pair of bold, bad eyes. He was a 
handsome rascal fully six feet, splendidly built, regular features, with 
dark wavy abundant hair. ‘My father is an old settler, and our place 
is about three miles from here. Mr. Butterworth is recently from 
Mississippi and has purchased Lewellyn’s Hermitage. You may have 
heard of it—the place Patrick Maloney blew up not long ago when 
he got shot.” 

“No,” said Janice, “never heard of it before.” 

“Mr. Butterworth has started a cannery there of native wild 
products. We’re on our way now to Herrick’s. Won’t you join us?” 

“Don’t care if I do,” said Janice, and turning her horse’s head the 
three, in lively conversation, soon arrived at the Herrick plantation, 
the house deep set in a grove of pines and oaks. They were met at 
the top of the steps leading up to the wide verandah, after Butterworth 
had assisted the two girls to alight and had hitched the three horses, 
by Mrs. Herrick, a pleasant-faced lady of middle age. 

“All the men are out in the cotton fields,” she said as she placed 
chairs for them, “but the girls are all home. I’ll call them.” When 
they came in Janice was the center of attraction. It was no exaggera- 
tion to say that the entire county was talking about her. The beauty 
of the girl, her voice and accomplishments, her vivacity, and her utter 
disregard of the iron-bound conventionalities made her quite an object 
of curiosity. 

“You want to examine my riding habit?” she said as she noticed 
one of the Herrick girl’s scrutiny. ‘“You’re welcome,” and she stepped 
out in the midst. Each of the women had her remarks, but all agreed 
it was vastly becoming. 

“All the girls in the Northern and Eastern cities have been wear- 
ing these for years. I don’t think myself they’re as graceful or 
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feminine as the long skirts,” she said, “but they’re more convenient 
and much more safe. What do you think of it, Mr. Butterworth?” 

“It’s a-l-l right,” replied Butterworth fervently while a look of 
admiration kindled in his eyes, “handsome, convenient, sensible, safe. 
I had read of them and had some prejudice against them, but since I’ve 
seen you, I have no criticism to make.” 

“Thank you,” said Janice and she dropped him a graceful little 
curtsy. All laughed. 

“Girls, get some milk and cakes,” said Mrs. Herrick. While the 
cldest girls went after the milk, the others brought out a little round 
table, with a pretty white cloth and tumblers and in a few moments 
they were all drinking ice-cold sweet, country milk, with the cream 
all in, and eating delicious tea-cakes just baked that morning. 

“Aren’t you glad you came?” said Butterworth to Janice. “This. 
is worth a long ride, isn’t it?” 

“Deed and I am,” she responded. “I’ve been wanting to meet 
some more of the neighbors.” 

“Come to our dance, next Thursday night,” said one of the Her- 
rick girls, “ you'll meet lots more.” 

“Sure I will,” exclaimed Janice clapping her hands, “bully, I’m 
dying for the ‘light fantastic’. I don’t know, though,” she went on, 
“it’s a long ride at night for a lone girl, and Uncle Stanhope might not 
be able to come.” 

“T’ll come for you,” blurted Butterworth eagerly, “if I may.” 

“We-l-l, all right,” said the girl. “Have you got a rig? You 
know I can’t come in a party dress on horseback.” 

“Indeed I have,’ protested Butterworth, “the best ever, and a 
horse true blue. You could shoot a twelve inch gun right under him 
and he wouldn’t bat his eye.” 

“You ought to sell him to the Government for a general to ride. 
The country needs such horses,” laughed Janice. 

“T need him more,” said Butterworth, bowing, “to fetch a more 
precious cargo than any general.” Janice rewarded Butterworth with 
a brilliant smile. 

“T must be going now,” he said rising. “I must be in Pulaski be- 
fore seven o'clock.” 


“Pulaski!” echoed Janice. “How far is it?” 
“Eleven miles from here,” he replied. 
“And how far am I from Pine Grove?” 
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“Nine miles from here,” he answered. “You know we’re a mile 
off the main road.” 

“U-m,” said Janice, “only two miles more to Pulaski.” Suddenly, 
“‘Would you take me along? I want to make some purchases.” 

“Only too glad!” exclaimed Butterworth enthusiastically. 

In a few moments the two chatting gaily cantered down the road. 
What the commenis of the ladies were after their departure, I won’t 
record here. You know jealousy gives a serpent’s bite to a woman’s 
tongue. 

When supper-time came at Pine Grove and no Janice, Uncle Stan- 
hope inquired sharply: 

“Hasn’t that girl returned yet?” 


“T haven’t seen or heard her,” answered Charlotte; “But she may 
return at any minute. Betsy is bringing in the supper. We won't 
wait for her.” Uncle Stanhope was rather taciturn during the meal. 
Father Liscombe spoke on general topics, and did most of the talking. 
It was plainly to be seen that a storm was brewing. When nine 
o'clock struck and no Janice, Uncle Stanhope took down the receiver 
and called up the Maloney’s. Yes, Janice was there. She came to 
the phone and explained that she had gone to Pulaski to get some 
Javender thread and braid. “But” she said, “I wasn’t alone. I had 
an escort.” Then the storm broke loose. 


(To be continued.) 


God gave me a little song, 
To sing upon the way; 

Rough may be the road and long, 
Dark may be the day; 

Yet a little bird can wing, 

Yet a little flower can spring, 

Yet a little child can sing, 
And make the whole world gay. 


Tiremen say if they can start fighting a fire in its first stage, they 
can prevent loss and save many dangerous and laborious hours’ fight- 


ing. First starts and first impressions powerfully influence if they do 
mot always determine. 
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| Catholic Anecdotes 


DEEDS AND NOT WORDS. 











Back in the weary days of A. P. A.-ism in Omaha, in 1893, or 
thereabouts, one of the Fathers at St. John’s was standing at the 
church door when a very old man accosted him: 

“Father, are you hearing confessions? I haven’t been to Confes- 
sion for a long time—for seventeen years.” 

When absolution had been given, the old man’s intense contrition 
prompted the curious priest to ask: 

“What brought you back to God after all these years of neglect ?” 

“It was this way, Father. I was terribly angry at these A. P. A. 
blackguards, and I said so to my wife. 

“You're the fine kind,” says she, “to be standing up for the Church 
of God, and you never making your Easter!” 


“Tt went to my heart, Father, and from this on, with God’s help 
I'll go to my duty regular.” 


A BRAVE LITTLE BOY. 





In a certain part of Abyssinia there are Catholics and schismatics. 
The latter are much in the majority and frequently persecute the 
Catholics. 

A little schismatic boy found great delight in going to the Catholic 
chapel. His father learned of it eventually and threatened to hang 
him if he associated with the Catholics in the future. On the follow- 
ing Sunday the little lad came to mass as usual. His father was 
furious and dragged the little fellow roughly home. He then tried to 
extort a promise from the boy, but the latter would promise nothing. 

The father became enraged, and taking a rope, he fastened it 
around the child’s neck and hanged him from a rafter of the roof. 

A few minutes later the child gave no sign of life. The cruel 
father then cut him down, untied the knot which was strangling the 
boy, and found that he was still breathing. 
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When the little martyr opened his eyes the relentless parent said 
to him. “Well, I suppose you have had enough of this, and that you 
will now promise me not return to the Catholic church.” 

“No, papa, I will not promise.” 

“Do you prefer to die?” 

“Yes!” 

“Then you do not love me?” 

“T do, papa, but I love my soul more than you.” 

A second and even a third time was the lad hanged, but he would 
not give in. His heroic fortitude finally disarmed his barbarous father, 
who from that day on became a fervent Catholic. 


THE MOST BEAUTIFUL FLOWER. 





I read a story the other day of an angel that came from Heaven 
down to this world. He roamed through the fields and cities and 
when his roaming was over, he said: “Now that I am through this 
visit on the earth, I must gather some mementoes of my trip.” 

And he looked at the beautiful flowers in the garden and said: 
“How lovely and fragrant!” 

So he plucked some roses and he looked further and said: “Ah, a 
bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked child! That baby is prettier than the flowers, 
and I will have to take that.” 

And then he looked and saw a mother sitting beside the cradle. 

“Ah, that mother‘s love is the prettiest thing I have seen on earth. 
I will take that too.” 

And with these three treasures he went back and he said as he 
stopped in front of the gate: “Before I go in I must examine my 
mementoes.” 

He looked at the flower, and it had withered. At the baby’s smile 
and it had faded. He looked at the mother’s love and it glistened in 
all its beauty. He threw away the withered flowers and cast away 
the faded smile and with the mother’s love pressed to his heart, he 
passed through the gates into the heavenly city, crying to the angels 
in glory: “The only thing I could find that would keep fragrant, from 
earth to Heaven, is a mother’s love.” 





Thinking well and talking well are nothing without doing well. 
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| Pointed Paragraphs 





THE MOST POWERFUL ORGAN. 





The heart, scientists tell us, is an engine of wonderful power. Its 
might and work, reduced to figures, would astound us. 

“This marvelous little engine,” says Steele, “throbs on continually 
at the rate of one hundred thousand beats per day, forty millions per 
year, often three billions without a single stop. It is the most powerful 
of machines. Its daily work is equal to one-third that of all the 
muscles. If it should expend its entire force in lifting its own weight 
vertically, it would rise twenty thousand feet in an hour. Its vitality is 
amazing. The most tireless of organs while life exists, it is one of 
the last to yield when life expires.” 

If we view the heart, in another sense, as the instrument of man’s 
affections, its power and force broaden out still more until they be- 
come almost incalculable. 

This is where we see the glory of the Sacred Heart of Our Lord. 

His Heart was during His life on earth the instrument of His 
wonderful activity of love. If a mother watches for days and during 
the long hours of the lonely night, untiringly by the bed of her fever- 
stricken child, we ascribe it to the determination and perseverance of 
that mother’s heart. 

David’s heart glowed with love for the temple of the Lord; John’s, 
the beloved disciple, beat ardently at the sight of the Master; and 
Peter’s voice trembled with the pulses of his troubled heart when he 
said: “Lord, thou knowest all, thou knowest that I love thee!” 

The heart—as the symbol and instrument of love, is indeed the 
most powerful influence in human life. 

Who shall measure the activity of the Sacred Heart of Our Lord? 
From that Heart came the Blood of man’s Redemption. That Heart 
was shaken to its core by fear and sorrow in the Garden. Abandon- 
ment fairly stifled it on the Cross. Ingratitude, mockery, raillery, 
would fain have broken it. Yet through all, each beat echoed but one 
word: Love. 

To that Sacred Heart we devote the month of June. 


cat 
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A BOLD MAN. 





To Andrew Carnegie, as wise a man in the ways of the wealth as 
he was rich, the following saying is attributed : 

“He is a bold man who calls anything a trifle.” 

If this holds for the man who is striving for his first million or for 
his hundredth, for all that,—it holds also for the man who is striving 
for the imperishable crown of heaven. 

Little moments of time, little niceties of manner, little acts of vir- 
tue, little duties and obligations, little temptations overcome, little 
dangers avoided: we dare not call them trifles. 


THE YEAR’S HARVEST. 





It is with a certain sense of satisfaction that we face the month 
of June. 

Not simply because of the things that in sentiment and poetry have 
been associated with this month: its roses, its sunshine, its starlit 
nights, its lovers; 

Not for the happy days of vacation that it ushers in, with the 
lightful shouts of the children at innocent, healthy games; 

But chiefly for the “Commencements” which it brings at hundreds 
ef Schools, Academies, Colleges and Universities, in which an atmos- 
phere of Catholicity reigns. 


There at least is a corps of boys and girls, of young men and young 
ladies, to whom we can look with some comfort and assurance amid 
the wild, lawless tendencies so noticeable all around us,—tendencies 
which caused a professor at a public University to characterize the 
student paper as “obscene, indecent, immoral, salacious and vulgar”. 

Young men, young ladies! The eyes of your Catholic fathers and 
mothers, and of all your true friends are upon you. They have given 
you all that they could give——far more perhaps than they ever 
received,—and the highest gift of all, the dowry of a sound education, 
which means a mind and will enriched with knowledge and steeped in 
truth and grace. 

Noblesse oblige! Do your part manfully! Yes, now that you are 
no longer children, but thrown more or less upon your own resources 
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and your own responsibility, prove true to the high expectations we 
entertain. 


Commence bravely the battle of life and be an honor to your home, 
your school, your Faith, and your country. 


WHAT BECAME OF A LOG CABIN. 





This year the Sisters, Servants of the Immaculate Heart of Mary, 
are celebrating the seventy-fifth anniversary of their foundation at their 
mother-house in Monroe, Michigan. 

What one cannot help wondering at, in this foundation, as in all 
other Sisterhoods, is the evident manifestation of Divine Providence 
in their progress. 

Read, for instance, the account of the first day of this Sisterhood. 
There were three young ladies gathered together under the guidance 
of Father Louis Florent Gilet, C. Ss. R., making a little log cabin 
their convent home. Beside it stood a somewhat larger log cabin; it 
was the school. One of the Sisters that day wrote i: her diary: 

“We met after Mass on the 19th of November (1845), and joy- 
fully walked together to our long desired and humble home. We made 
up some kind of breakfast with the frugal fare provided for us, and 
our dearth of the necessary cooking utensils. But we rejoiced in our 
poverty, knowing that God would provide for us who had no other 
desire than to love and serve Him. 

“We gathered up a few broken dishes, knives and forks, but the 
law of compensation was carried out to the letter, for she that had 
a cup had no saucer, and she that had a spoon had no fork. Our 
furniture was in keeping with our surroundings, a small table, two 
chairs, a three-legged stool, and a bench. 

“But the sacred memory of those early days has never faded away. 
That home was filled with life and light and love which no darkness 
overshadowed, no desolation made drear.” 

Such was the beginning. Today look at this same Sisterhood, and 
try to form an idea of its work during these seventy-five years. 

Briefly: “Thirty-six branch houses are established in the dioceses 
of Detroit and Cleveland, all under the supervision of the Mother- 
house, to which the sisters return for the summer vacation and annual 
retreat. During this period the professed Sisters, numbering 450, 
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attend daily sessions of the Summer School, which is conducted by 
the best educators . . . The entire Order has reached nearly six- 
teen hundred Professed Sisters, and it has fifty thousand pupils en- 
rolled in its various schools.” In place of the log cabin stands one 
of the finest and most efficient girls’ Academies in the country. 

Rt. Rev. Edw. Kelly, D. D., gives perhaps the human reasons for 
this success, when he says (Retrospect of Threescore years and Ten, 
P. 15): “They are of potent force because their teachers in College 
and Academic work are largely university graduates with university 
degrees. Their equipment in buildings, laboratories and gymnasia is 
of a very high order. Finally, they have the endorsement and appro- 
bation of the Holy See and are in touch with the most advanced and 
progressive thought in the educational. work in the Catholic Church 

But the deeper reason, no doubt, has been the constant blessing of 
divine Providence and the protection of the Immaculate Heart of 
Mary. 

Forward, St. Mary’s! 


THE INTOLERANT SCIENTISTS. 





One of the complaints of the “scientists” so called by themselves, 
is of the intolerant dogmatism of believers. 


Mivart (Nineteenth Century, Dec., 1897, P. 995) gives us a good 
example to show that this is precisely a fault of our unprejudiced 
“scientists” : 

“T began to speak about toleration, for which I have, and have 
always had, what is, perhaps, a weakness. Turning to Huxley for 
support, he astonished me by saying, ‘Oh, you must not appeal to me 
to support toleration as a principle.’ ‘Indeed,’ said I. ‘No,’ he con- 
tinued, ‘I think vice and error ought to be extirpated by force if it 
could be done.’ ‘You amaze me,’ I rejoined; ‘then you rehabilitate 
Torquemada and some others we have all been accustomed to blame.’ 
‘I think,’ he answered, ‘they were quite right in principle, though the 
way they carried the principle out was injurious to their cause.’ 
‘Surely,’ I exclaimed, ‘burning alive is a strong measure.’ ‘Yes,’ said 


he, ‘especially the smell.’ At this we all laughed, and the subject 
dropped.” 
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And Samuel Butler, in 1901, wrote: “I might attack Christianity 
as much as I chose and nobody cared one straw; but when I attacked 
Darwin it was a different matter.” 

William Jennings Bryan was recently invited to lecture at the High 
School, Madison, Wisconsin. Two thousand five hundred people, 
mostly university students and professors attended. It was a ringing 
damnation of Darwinism. 

Immediately four professors, among them the President of the 
University, trot out on the stage so to speak, in the daily paper and 
with a more or less dignified sweep of the hand, a loud cry and dog- 
matic air, define and infallibly declare: 

Bryan is behind the times. Wethe scientists” hold Darwinism. 

It must be admitted and we are glad to admit that, their main ob- 
jection was taken to the point that evolution and belief in God are in- 
compatible. They are not. 

But, at the bottom of their assertions is the assumption: Darwinism 
is a proved fact. It is not. 


YOUR THREE CENTS A DAY. 





At a weekly luncheon of the Poor Richard Club, Senator G. W. 
Cartwright recently spoke of some of our American newspapers. He 
said: 

“Why must so many newspapers print front pages that are nine- 
tenths about crimes and immorality of various sorts? Is there not 
enough good in the world that persons will read, and is it not as easy 
to find as the evil? 

There is, it seems to me only one thing more dastardly than this 
flaunting of crime before innocent eyes in these newspapers; it is their 
hypocritical boast that in all this they are working for a cleaner and 
better U. S. A. 

Your three cents a day help to keep such papers alive if you are a 
purchaser. 


“The same motives which you have to eliminate DANGEROUS 
publications should prompt you to exercise your zeal in the diffusion 
of SOUND literature.”—Cardinal Gibbons. 
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| Catholic Events 


(All events chronicled are reported by the N. C. W. C. News Service.) 


The French Government without waiting for the Senate to vote 
on the bill restoring diplomatic relations with the Vatican, will appoint 
an ambassador to the Holy See, in the person of M. Jonnart. He was 
special representative last year at the canonization of Joan of Arc, and 
is agreeable to the Vatican. Archbishop Cerretti will be named Papal 
Nuncio at Paris. Japan, it appears, is also considering the establish- 


ment of diplomatic relations with the Vatican. 
* * * 





Reports that delegates from the Russjan Schismatic Church have 
met representatives of the Holy See in Berlin for a preliminary dis- 
cussion of the union of that body with the Catholic Church are the 
subject of much comment in ecclesiastical circles. 

* * * 

Under supervision of Father John Hagen, S. J., director of the 
Vatican Observatory, who was formerly connected with Georgetown 
Universjty, Washington, D. C., there is being issued a wonderful series 
of 2,800 photographs of stars,—one set for a catalogue of the heavenly 
bodies, and one for a photographic map of the skies. 

* * * 


The appointment of Msgr. Emmanuel B. Ledvina, of Chicago, to 
be Bishop of Corpus Christi, Texas, has been received with much satis- 
faction by both clergy and laity of the diocese. Msgr. Ledvina is a 
native of Evansville, Indiana, born in 1868. He was ordained priest 
at Indianapolis in 1893. Became General Secretary, of the Church Ex- 
tension Society in 1907, and was made Monsignor (Domestic Prelate) 
in 1918. Very Rev. Thomas M. O’Leary, at present Vicar General of 
the diocese of Manchester, N. H., was named Bishop of Springfield, 
Mass., in succession to the late Rt. Rev. Thomas D. Beaven. 

* * * 

Sometimes prominent men enter the Church very quietly. An ex- 
ample is the Hon. Dudley G. Wooten, of Seattle. He has at various 
times served as Prosecuting attorney (Austin, Texas); member of 
Texas legislature; member of Congress; Presidential elector; judge in 
a Seattle court, etc. He is the author of a history of Texas which is 
used in all schools of the State as textbook. 

* * * 

A total of 18,891 college students, men and women are registered 
in the Catholic educational institutions of higher learning in the U. S. 
The figures quoted do not include students registered in secondary de- 
partments of collegiate institutions, nor are seminaries included. There 
are 15,566 men students, and 2,385 women students. The total enroll- 
ment for colleges is 37,880. Illinois, with nine institutions, has the 
largest number of Catholic colleges for men of any state. 
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The Brenner Bill, introduced in the Ohio Assembly, to tax church 
property, was killed by a vote of 71 against 22. The supporters of the 
bill, who are mainly workjng against Catholic institutions, declare they 
will not give up the fight. 

The Sheppard-Towner Maternity Bill came under fire of physicians 
before a Senate committee. Several Doctors declared that the bill 
was superflous, “demanded only by a few women who have money to 
burn and time to waste,” “entering wedge for state control of practice 
of medicine,” ‘a burden to taxpayers,” and “contrary to the constitu- 
tion.” But what is that to some of our Lawmakers! 

* * * 

Gov. Henry Allen of Kansas, has assured officials of the National 
Council of Catholic Men of Leavenworth diocese that he will welcome 
the organization’s co-operation in a campaign against the exhibition of 
immoral films and in other civic and social work. 

* * * 

Representative Rumley of Iowa presented a bill in the State As- 
sembly, which makes it unlawful to send a child to the parochial school 
during the school year. It is to come up for consideration later. 

Meanwhile the Catholic schools are everywhere showing thejr ex- 
cellence. In New Orleans the United Daughters of the Confederacy 
offered a prize for the best essay on a historical subject. Six out of 
seven prizes were won by pupils of parochial schools. In the country 
writing match conducted by the County Superintendent C. E. Pruitt at 
Springfield, Ill., nine prizes out of ten were won by pupils of SS. Peter 
and Paul parochial school. In a contest open to the pupils of the en- 
tire city of Pittsburg, to encourage sewing and darning among small 
girls, the Catholic deaf-mute children of the De Paul Institute carried 
off the surprising number of seventeen prizes. Students eof St. Xavier 
High School, Cleveland, Ohio, have again won first prize in an essay 
contest in which they competed with pupils of all religious and secular 
institutions of the city. Even in far off Australia, we see the same. 
When the Province of Victoria offered thirty scholarships for open 
competition among all the schools of the Province, the Catholic schools 
won only twenty-seven! 

The Conway bill, introduced in the Wisconsin assembly, to permit 
the granting of certificates to teachers in parochial schools, provided 
they passed the required examinations, was killed by a vote of 42 to. 
34. Under existing legislation neither parochial nor college teachers 
may secure a teacher’s certificate unless they have taught in the public 
schools for two years. It seems it is formality that counts, not com- 
petence! 

Prof. Maurice de Wulf, of Louvain University, the author of sev- 
eral works on Catholic philosophy, has accepted appointment to the 
special chair of scholastic philosophy to be established in Harvard 
University. 

Michigan passed the Dacey bill, providing for the supervision of 
private and parochial schools, in regard to sanitary conditions, courses, 
and teachers’ qualifications. Teachers must have certificates ; but they 
may be obtained by taking the examinations prepared by law. Catho- 
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lic leaders of the State, after conferring with the Nat. Cath. Welfare 
bureau consented to the passage of the bill. 

The Benedictine Order has decided to establish a Foreign Mission 
Seminary for their Order, to supply their missions in East Africa, 
Japan and South America. 

Msgr. Nicola, former secretary of the Apostolic Delegation, Wash- 
ington, D. C., is soon to come to the U. S. to promote an intellectual 


entente among Catholic universities and institutes in Europe and 
America. 


* * * 


Msgr. Rempe, Vicar General of Chicago, who is now in Germany 
and Austria as representative of the American Bishops, reports on 
the need and misery he has found everywhere, and on the great good 
done by the contributions of American Catholics. He declares that 
the one-sided opjnion that relief is being given chiefly by the Quakers 
is unjust to Catholics. Chicago Catholics have given $100,900 and St. 
Louis, $70,000. 

* * * 


The Associated Catholic Charities of Chicago has last year given 
help to 4,500 families in and about the city. A total of $265,000 was 
devoted to relief work in institutions and homes during the past year. 
Archbishop Mundelein has issued a letter on the splendid work done 
by the Associated Catholic Charities, and has appealed for a fund of 


$1,000,000 to continue and extend the work. 
* * cd 


The Catholics of St. Paul, Minn., have inaugurated a novel way of 
assisting deserving poor by establishing a “co-operative store’ to pro- 
vide them with cheap clothing. Its stock is the product of various 
sewing societies and children of the parochial schools, and consists of 
made over clothing. For instance, children of the Cathedral School 
are making dresses and outfits for little ones about to receive their first 
Holy Communion. The co-operative store is conducted by the St. 
Vincent de Paul Society and the Guild of Catholic Women. Every- 
thing is “neat, comfortable and cheap.” An overcoat may be bought 
for $1; a suit that cost originally $40 may be bought for $5. 

* * * 


On the morning of May 19, Edward Douglas White, Chief Justice 
of the U. S. passed away. He was born in Louisiana in 1845. His 
schooling was received in Catholic schools and colleges, graduating at 
last from Georgetown University. He served on the Confederate side 
in the Civil War. In 1868 he was licensed to practice law. In 1874 
was elected to the State Senate. In 1878, justice of the Supreme 
Court of Louisiana, serving until 1891. In 1894 he was elected to the 
United States Senate. In 1897 President Cleveland appointed him As- 
sociate Justice of the U. S. Supreme Court. In 1910 President Taft 
made him Chief Justice. During his term of office he settled some of 
the most important cases on record. He was universally esteemed. 
Father Creeden, S. J., assisted him during his last illness. 
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Liguorian Question Box 





(Address all Questions to ““The Liguorian” Oconomowoc, Wis. 
Sign all Questions with name and address) 


Is there any special reason why the 
Church uses Candles on the altar? 
Have they any special significance as 
symbols? 


We shall submit the Law in regard 
to them, the reason of their use, and 
their signification, 


I. Law of Church. 1) During the 
liturgical offices the Church prescribes 
the use of candles on the altar. These 
are to be made of pure beeswax. 2) 
Electric lights and other lights are per- 
mitted only for the sake of lighting 
up the church more splendidly. 


II. Reason of use. 1) It is not due 
simply or chiefly to utility—to dispel 
darkness and secure light during the 
services. 2) It cannot even be con- 
sidered as owing its origin to times 
when it was necessary for this pur- 
pose as during the times of persecu- 
tion when lights were needed in the 
catacombs. 3) It owes its origin to 
liturgical purposes; the effort to adorn 
the sacred rites of the Church and 
symbolize the mysteries of Faith. 


III. Signification. We must dis- 
tinguish between the symbolic meaning 
of light in general in the Church’s 
titual and of candles in particular. 


1) Light. “Light is indeed, among 
all things that are perceived by the 
senses, the purest, most beautiful, 
lovely and sublime; and though by it 
we perceive all other things, it is it- 
self so mysterious in nature and being, 
that no one has ever yet comprehended 
it and we are able to say rather what it 
is not, than what it is. Though it is 
in material bodies, it is in a manner 
spiritual, as it is limited to no place, 
pervades all space, penetrates and 
brings together the most remote bodies, 
and as it were, vivifies all nature.” It 
is, therefore, a very fit symbol of many 
spiritual realities. 


In the first place, it is a symbol of 
the light of the divine nature and Be- 
ing, for “God is light and there is no 


darkness in Him”, (I Jo. 1.5),—He is, 
“the father of lights” (Jas. 1.17). 

Secondly, it is an image of Our 
Lord, who is “the brightness of the 
glory” of the Father (Hebr. 1.3), the 
“Light to the Revelation of the Gen- 
tles” (Luke 2.32),—the “Light of the 
world” (Jo. 12.46). 


Thirdly, nothing is more familiar to 
us than to speak of the light of truth 
and grace. Truth, especially the 
Truth of faith, by making most sublime 
things known to us, pours light into 
our minds. And grace is as the 
warmth of that flame—or rather, as the 
warmth of the sun upon the flowers 
and plants, quickening all to life and 
activity. 

Lastly, it is a very common image of 
the light of glory in heaven; “the glory 
of God hath enlightened it (heaven) 
and the Lamb is the lamp thereof” 
(Apoc. 21.23). 

It has many other significations aris- 
ing from a consideration 0: the prop- 
erties and effects of light. 

2) Candles in particular. 

a) Thev are a reminder of the Cata- 
combs, the dark days of persecution, 
that the splendor of the martyrs’ hero- 
ism made so brilliant. 


b) Their signification is manifold. 
The burning candles signify the God- 
man—the flame His divinity, the can- 
dle, the humanity; the pure beeswax 
of which they are formed symbolizes 
His most pure flesh formed of the 
Virgin Mary,—the wick, His beautiful 
soul. He is present really and truly 
on the altar as the sun of divine grace. 
During Mass, He—so to say—is con- 
sumed by His love of sacrifice as the 
candle itself is consumed 

c) The burning candles also signify 
the glow of love and devotion in the 
faithful. 


All these symbolic meanings fully 
justify the abundant use which Holy 
Church makes of lights and candles in 
her sacred functions. 
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| Some Good Books 





The Visible Church. By Rev. John 
F. Sullivan. Published by P. J. 
Kenedy &. Sons. Price $1.00; post- 
paid, $1.10. 

A proper knowledge of the “Exter- 
nals” of the Church, that is, of her 
government, ceremonies, sacraments, 
festivals, and devotions, in their sym- 
bolic and historic sense—must lead to 
a deeper appreciation of them. Hence 
the value of a book as the one just 
published by Father Sullivan. 

The author intended it primarily as a 
text book for Catholic schools—not for 
beginners, but for more advanced 
classes. For that reason at the end of 
each lesson (there are seventy lessons, 
sufficient for a term of fourteen 
weeks) will be found a series of ques- 
tions for the convenience of teacher 
and pupil. Still it is more than a text 
book. It is just the thing for any 
Catholic who wishes to know more 
about the ceremonies of his faith. A 
complete and exhaustive index ar- 
ranged alphabetically, makes reference 
easy. 


The book is illustratel with 120 pen 
drawings by the author—which, while 
not elaborate, make the understanding 
of the text easier. The price is very 
reasonable for a book of 275 pages. 

The Church and Labor. By Rev. 
John Ryan, D. D., and Rev. Joseph 
Husslein, S. J. Published by The Mac- 
Millan Co., New York. Price $3.75. 


For various reasons we have been 
unable till now to call the attention of 
Liguorian readers to this important 
volume prepared and edited for the 
Department of Social Action of the 
National Catholic Welfare Council. It 
is the first volume of a series which, 
Father Ryan tells us in the Introduc- 
tion “will endeavor to present ade- 
quately and authoritatively the Catho- 
lic doctrine on industrial, social and 
political institutions and relations.” 

The book is divided into five parts. 
Part I. contains papers by Father 
Husslein on The Two Great Precur- 
sors of Modern Christian Democracy— 


. 


Frederic Ozanam and Bishop William 
Emmanuel von Ketteler. Part II. En- 
cyclicals and Pastoral Letters upon the 
labor question by Pope Leo XIII, Pius 
X, and Benedict XV. Part III. 
Various writings of Cardinals Gibbons, 
Manning, O’Connell, and Bourne. Part 
IV. Writings of various Episcopal 
bodies in Ireland, the United States, 
France, and Germany. Part V. Papers 
by the editors dealing with A Living 
Wage, the Reconciliation of Capital and 
Labor, and A Catholic Social Platform. 


_As will be seen, the book is essen- 
tially a compilation of documents 


‘ issued by Church authorities on the 


labor question. To the advantage of 
having all these important documents 
assembled between the covers of a sin- 
gle volume, is the added one of en- 
abling the reader to trace the continuity 
of doctrine and its essential unity. 

Efficiency In The Spiritual Life. 
By Sister M. Cecilia( Ursuline). Fred- 
erick Pustet Co., New York. 1921. 
Price $1.50. 


Who, that has any interest in his 
own spiritual life, has not been struck 
by the great ingenuity, earnestness and 
persistence which men of the world 
show in the pursuit of the passing 
things of this life, and has not made 
the reflection ; if only the same serious- 
ness and care were applied to the win- 
ning of heaven! 


Our Lord already expressed this 
idea ; “The children of the world are 
wiser in their generation than the chil- 
dren of the Light.” And, as it were, 
to urge us to apply ordinary business 
methods to our spiritual progress, He 
put His truths in business terms; 
“What shall it profit a man if he gain 
the whole world and suffer the loss of 
his own soul.” 


This thought inspired Sister M. 
Cecilia to apply some business prin- 
ciples to emphasize spiritual truths. 
There is something catchy about this 
for our modern world, which makes 
one think that the book will appeal to 
earnest souls in the world. 
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| Lucid Intervals | 





“Madame,” pleaded Dusty Dan, “can 
you assist me along the road a little?” 

“Personally I cannot,” replied the 
lady regretfully. “I am only a frail 
woman. But I am sure Rover will be 
glad to do so when I unchain him.” 


First Class Scout—Most things go 
to the buyer, but some things don’t. 

Tenderfoot—What do you mean? 

First Class Scout—Why, coal goes 
to the cellar. 


Sympathetic One—Yes, in a battle of 
tongues, your wife can always hold her 
own. 

Mere Man—Well, then, why doesn’t 
she? 


She—Do you want to start the Vic- 
trola? 

He—Why? 

She—It’s about time you started 
something! 


Jimbleberry went into a Fourth 
Street emporium and said to the floor- 
walker, “Do you keep stationery?” 

“No,” replied the floorwalker. “If 
I did I should lose my ‘ob!” 


Kind Old Lady: “Poor man! And 
are you married?” 

Weary Tramp: No, lady, I would- 
n’t be relying on total strangers for 
support if I ’ad a wife, lady.” 


“Yer see, mum,” said Grimy Gus, 
“it’s like dis. Six months ago I had a 
little home of me own, but I made an 
unfortunate marriage. My wife kept 
me in hot water all de time.” 

“To bad!” said the woman, dryly. 
“It’s a pity there couldn’t have been a 
little soap in it. Only six months ago, 
did you say?” 


Bishop Hoss said at a Nashville 
picnic: 

“The religious knowledge of too 
many adults resembles, I am afraid, 
the religious knowledge of little Eve. 

“*So you attend Sunday-school regu- 
larlv?’ the minister said to little Eve. 

“ ‘Oh, yes, sir.’ 


“*And you know your Bible?’ 

“Oh, yes, sir.’ 

“Could you perhaps tell me some- 
thing that is in it?’ 

_ “‘T could tell you everything that’s 
in it.’ 

“ ‘Indeed,’ and the minister smiled. 
‘Do tell me, then.’ 

“‘Sister’s beau’s photo is in it,’ said 
little Eve, promptly, ‘and ma’s recipe 
for vanishin’ cream is in it, and a lock 
of my hair cut off when I was a baby 
is in it, and the ticket for pa’s watch 
is in it.” 


Policeman—How does my club strike 
you? 
Vagrant—It’s just stunning. 


Hen—Whence the black eye, old 
thing? 

Lee—Oh, I went to a dance last 
night, and was struck by the beauty of 
the place. 


Her Mother—I should think you’d 
be frightfully cold in that low cut 
waist. 

Fanny Pflippe—Why, no. Don’t you 
see I’m wearing my winter beads? 

“This, children,” said the teacher, “is 
the Statue of Liberty. Can anyone tell 
me what it stands for?” 

“I can, teacher,” answered little Bob- 
by. “Dad says she has to stand for a 
whole lot nowadays.” 

Pupil—Teacher, may I be absent this 
afternoon? My aunt’s cousin is dead. 

Teacher—Well—yes—I suppose so; 
but really I wish it was some nearer 
relation. 





A group of husky young Italians 
were digging in a ditch the other day, 
when a chap in a flivver went by slow- 
ly. He had a young lady with him, 
and—to show off, you know—he yelled 
down the ditch: “Hey, where’s your 
monkey?” 

Quick as a flash a brawny Geneoese 
yelled back: “We gave him a lay off, 
mister, and he’s took his girl out ridin’ 
in a second-hand car.” 
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Redemptorist Scholarships 





A scholarship is a fund the interest of which serves for the edu- 
cation of a Redemptorist missionary student in perpetuity. 


Those who have given any contribution, great or small, to the 
courses shall have a share in perpetuity in the daily Masses, the daily 
Holy Communions, and daily special prayers that shall be offered up 
by our professed Students for the founders and associate founders of 
Redemptorist Scholarships. It goes without saying that the donors are 
credited with their share of the works performed by these students 
after they have become priests. 





Burse of St. Alphonsus (St. Alphonsus Parish, New Orleans, 
BAAD 6 s0ibncsccceeencesciscasieesinseeaoans nennnes $3,502.46 
Burse of St. Mary (St. Mary’s Parish, New Orleans, La).. 2,052.27 


Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help (St. Joseph’s Parish, 


SG GD in dccacnwvecasveses ‘piincinamweehieas 492.00 
Burse of Our Lady of Perpetual Help and St. Alphonsus 
Pee er eee Te ere ‘sees 1,258.00 


Burse of Our Lady of Vena Help (Kansas City, Mo.) ..1,032.00 
Burse of The Holy Family (St. Michael’s Parish, Chicago, 


SN thaaiciwnnd Vida eed bE eeewecieees sateen 5,000.00 
* * 

Burse in Memory of Father Brown.........-..2eeeeeeeees $3,898.00 
eee eer er ee eee rT eer Tee es 577-00 
SE Di: PI OE RMAs a oc oe wand ccecsseuwienedes 1,007.50 
Ma OE ae CT DR ik ih A he he ciinncoens 2,401.00 
Weree GF St, THOMGS Che AMOS. oc. oc ce ccccccssssasceess 201.00 
ee ee hii denne serencdeeneecteveessseiabe’ 216.00 
SG ee HR i 05 6c 2 cae ee eons 256.00 
Se Be Ny hi ki 0 pad eernneKenes satnweeeeeues 150.60 
Se EE, 686 666k HN Kaneda iiaededaneanns 518.00 
Pe Se Te ey ik kk ee whew bee Rhine ckwksieees 137.00 
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For Gome, Schoul, and Parish Libraries 


SEE 


BIRD-A-LEA 
By Clementia 
Price, postpaid, $1.50 


FATHER TIM’S TALKS 
By Rev. C. D. McEnni- 
ry, C.Ss.R. 


Vol. I. postpaid $1.10 
Vol. II. postpaid $0.85 
Vol. III postpaid $1.60 
All three for - - $3.50 


THE BLACK CARDINAL 
By John Talbot Smith 
Price, postpaid, $1.85 


A novel that will interest 
every reader 


JESUS CHRIST: HIS LIFE, 
HIS PASSION, HIS 
TRIUMPH. 


By A. Berthe, C. Ss. R. 
Transl, by F. Girardey, 
Cj 7, &. 


Price, postpaid, $1.85 


THE GREATER LOVE 


By Chap]. Geo. McCar- 
thy 


Price, postpaid, $1.50 


THE BOY WHO 
LOOKED AHEAD 


By John Talbot Smith 


A Live New Story For 
Boys 


Price, $1.50, postpaid 


EVOLUTION and SOCIAL 
PROGRESS 


By Jos. Husslein, S. J. 
Price, postpaid, $1.90 


TRESSIDIER’S SISTER 


A new novel by 
Isabel C. Clarke 
Price, postpaid, $2.40 


eee 
ORDER AT ONCE FROM 


THE LIGUORIAN 


OCONOMOWCC, 


Box A 


WIsCONSiIN 





